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THE HOLY YEAR 
I. SOME THOUGHTS TO TAKE TO ROME. 
By THE Rev. H. E. Catnan, D.D. 


N unusual abundance of spiritual enrichment 
A awaits the Holy Year Pilgrim to Rome. The 


object of these notes is to-point to certain groups 
of external graces which he will find at his 
disposal. 

I. 


First, we may notice the supernatural atmosphere 
which is evident—I had almost said tangible—in Rome. 
At Lourdes, that atmosphere is real enough, even without 
the help of the collective psychological state produced 
by a large pilgrimage. But there it is more subtle. 
It is a gentle, benign, enveloping presence: it is the 
welcoming motherliness of the Queen of Heaven and 
Earth using her power for her children. In the Holy 
Land, too, it is present. But there its effect largely 
depends on knowledge of historical and topographical 
details: it calls for some projection of the mind right 
back into the past: the actualities seem to have been 
transferred elsewhere. As indeed they have—to Rome. 
It was a Pope, I believe, who first said that if there 
were any reasons for a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 


there were all those reasons and more, for a pilgrimage 
to Rome. 


Rome is tangible enough in its churches, its clergy, 
its religious, its Seminaries, its Universities, its public 
institutions for the spiritual and corporal works of 
mercy. Rome is tangible enough in its great buildings, 
housing papal offices and secretariates: tangible enough 
in that great complex organization, that accurately 
co-ordinated range of official machinery known as the 

man Curia, the work of which stretches throughout 
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the world, to preserve and strengthen the bonds of loyalty 
and love which bind the faithful everywhere to Christ 
and His Vicar on earth. 


The mind which can see in all this nothing but the 
human machinery of a human institution, is a mind 
that is easily satisfied. And it is no part of my task 
here to prove that the secret of this astonishingly 
efficient organization, stretching to the ends of the earth 
and to the final end of human history, is the super- 
natural. For that is the fact which the Catholic mind 
will perceive within the first ten seconds of reflection. 
In the activities of the Church around him in Rome, 
he will perceive the activities of Christ the Son of the 
Living God, living in His Church, working in it, and 
with it and through it. And every atom of activity in 
the life of the Universal Church has a common central 
source in Rome where dwells Christ’s Vicar. Rome is 
what it is because it is the Holy See: because in the 
course of nineteen hundred years, it has become saturated 
with the’ supernatural activity of Christ’s Vicar, whose 
task it is to teach and govern the Universal Church with 
the divine authority and efficiency of Christ Himself. 


The ‘‘ machinery ’’ is human indeed: but that merely 
makes the marvel more marvellous. Men are not 
machines: but Our Divine Lord has handled the men 
in this ‘‘ machinery ’’ to such good purpose, that they 
work with this super-human smoothness and effect, 
throughout the human race, and with never a break- 
down to the end of time. The unity of purpose and 
of effort achieved here, could never be achieved for any 
merely human or natural motive, or for any aggregate 
of such motives: it could never be achieved on merely 
human or natural power. The natural interests of this 
life, however collective, however co-ordinated, tend to 
diverge, and do diverge: men split into races and nations 
and parties and classes; and no human discipline in the 
world will ever stop it. Only God’s authority translated 
into terms of human activity can do it. And here God's 
authority has done more, uniting millions of mankind, 
differing from each other in all else, into One Holy 
Catholic Church, to share in common the Life of the 
Body ef which they are members under one Head. The 
Holy Year Pilgrim in Rome can watch that divine 
authority at work, working in terms of human activity. 
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The moral miracle of the Catholic Church living and 
working to-day, is a well-known proof of its divine 
origin and of its universal mission. In Rome, the world- 
wide projections of that miracle are gathered. up and 
focussed, and presented to the discerning mind in one 
spectacle, complete and coherent and astonishing. What 
a mighty stimulus is here for the quickening of the 
Hope that is in us! What massive material for the 
further strengthening of the foundations of our Faith! 
What tangible, practical proof is here, that it was indeed 
“for us and for our salvation ’’ that God the Son came 
down from Heaven, and lived, was crucified, and rose 
again ! . 

Jesus Christ Our Lord intended that His teaching and 
the fruits of His Life and Passion, should be: placed 
within the reach of all mankind till the end-of time. 
He intended His information, His commands and His 
advice, to be readily recognizable as His, by «every 
person of average intelligence and sincerity, throughout 
succeeding generations. To secure that, He sent His 
Apostles to teach all nations in His name, and with 
His authority. His divine authority in the hands of the 
Apostles was to be the bond binding all His true 
followers into one Universal Church; His divine authority 
was to be the strength and the sanction of the law of 
interior holiness which they were to promulgate to 
mankind; His divine authority was to provide the 
practical efficacy of the practical means of holiness to 
be dispensed by them in the Sacramental System which 
He had instituted. In a word, His divine authority was 
to make His Church One, Holy Catholic and Apostolic. 
And in Rome the Pilgrim will see these identifying 
marks, not as abstractions, but as concrete and active 
realities. ; 


II. 


Most great cities have their varying numbers of 
foreigners, resident or sightseeing. And in name and in 
fact they remain foreigners. In Rome, the Catholic 
knows himself at home. Nominally he may be Chinese 
or Zulu or Red-Indian; nominally he may be of any 
nationality other than Italian. Italian or not, if he is a 
Catholic he is at home with his great Mother; and he 
knows it. So all the year round there are dwelling at 
Rome, Catholics, ‘‘ devout men from every nation under 
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heaven.”: ' And from altar and from pulpit, in the high- 
ways and:in the market-place, indoors, outdoors, every- 
where, each of them hears his great Mother speak to him 
in his own tongue the wonderful works of God. Other 
voices there are, of course; but those other voices are the 
aliens: and they know it, too. They clamour because 
they are ill at ease. 


All the year round, too, in a steady stream that often 
floods, pilgrims pour into Rome for the same purpose. 
And with the same instant experience, they find them- 


selves at home. The Holy Year will keep this stream in 
constant flood. 


But “‘ stream ’’ is a poor metaphor. A stream flows 
down to find its level along a line of least resistance. The 
surge of pilgrims to Rome is drawn thither by an attrac- 
tion defeating all obstacles. The living force radiating 
from this centre of Unity, not only holds and sustains, 
but pulls. And arrived there, our. Holy Year Pilgrim 
will find himself at one with all these diverse multi- 
tudes—at one, not merely because by some accident of 
education or personal inclination his religious beliefs and 
social ideals happen to coincide with theirs; not merely 
because his personal tastes and theirs happen to agree in 
the forms and methods of worship. With all these 
multitudes in Rome, and with the hundreds of millions 
throughout the world whom they represent, our pilgrim 
is at one in his faith and in his worship, because he is at 
one with them in acknowledging and obeying the divine 
authority in faith and morals, held by the Vicars of Christ 
from Peter to Pius XI. ‘‘ Whatsoever thou shalt bind 
on earth, shall be bound also in heaven.’’ From Jeru- 
salem came Peter, through Antioch, to Rome. In this 
metropolis of paganism and vice, Peter established him- 
self, fed the lambs, fed the sheep, confirmed his brethren, 
and was obedient unto death, even to the death of the 
Cross. But the lambs and the sheep were increasing; 
the work must go on, with Christ’s assistance and 
authority, ‘‘ all days even to the consummation of the 
world.’’ What Peter was, now Pius is: Bishop of Rome, 
Vicar of Christ, Servant of the Servants of God. And 
the servants of God are maintained in the Unity of Faith 
and Worship, in their common Catholic life and activity, 
because they obey the voice of him to whom Christ gave 
the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven. That is the secret 
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of Catholic Unity throughout the nations .of ‘the: world, 
their common obedience to the only religious Authority 
existent on this earth. And the acknowledgement of 
that divine Authority is preserved among mankind by 
Christ Himself, living in His: Church, governing and 
teaching through His Vicar, the Bishop of Rome. .And 
that is why, in Rome, Catholic Unity becomes all but 
tangible. 


The bonds of spiritual loyalty, which alone bind the 
faithful everywhere into Christian Unity, are all 
gathered in the hand of him whom Christ has appointed 
to be His Vicar. Traced back to Rome, then, encoun- 
tered in Rome, outwardly expressed by the activities and 
the very presence in Rome of these “ strangers, devout 
men from every nation under heaven,’ those spiritual 
bonds can almost be seen and felt : the Holy Year Pilgrim 
will find Catholic Unity almost tangible. 


III. 
But that Unity is the heart and centre of' a visible 
Society which is Catholic, i.e., Universal. And here 
again intellectual exhilaration awaits the Holy Year 


Pilgrim. . 

Consider the pilgrim who is in Rome for the Feast of 
Saints Peter and Paul. He will certainly go to pray at 
the tomb of the Prince of the Apostles. In the streets he 
will see the houses decked with cloths of red and gold 
hanging from every window. And as he works his way 
across the crowded piazza towards the mighty Basilica, 
he will certainly experience Catholicity, too, in tangible 
form. There stands St. Peter’s, towering wide and solid, 
between its two great arms of encircling colonnades 
which stretch out in magnificent welcome, right and left, 
as though all mankind needs must flow into them. . 


And here is mankind’s response. From dawn till 
sunset, and even through the heat of the Roman midday, 
countless crowds are crossing that piazza; and they 
represent every civilized nation under heaven. - The 
young and the old are there; the smart and the shabby; 
the peasant and the citizen; monks and soldiers and 
Sailors and merchants; lawyers and tinkers and students; 
nuns and nurses and ploughboys and princes; clerks and 
shepherds and prelates—every type of man, woman’ and 
child that could be met in months of travelling; -white 
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men, black men, yellow men, red men, tawny men; and 
their women and children, too. Our pilgrim will hear 
around him every language that he knows and a dozen 
that he does not know. The piazza itself is enormous; 
and every person of the thousands in this astonishing 
mass of life and colour and polyglot speech, has come to 
pray at the Tomb of the Prince of the Apostles, whom 
Christ made the Head of His Church. 

Within the Basilica at long last, our pilgrim will 
approach the Tomb—as nearly as he may on a day like 
this. And as he prays there, his thoughts will surely be 
of gratitude for the Faith that is in him. Almost 
instinctively his gratitude will find expression in a 
** Credo.’’? And in that ‘‘ Credo,’’ said here, he will find 
a depth and richness and coherence hitherto unsuspected. 
He will offer loyal and grateful homage to St. Peter, who 
first received from Our Lord, nineteen hundred years 
ago, the terrific commission to teach and govern all 
nations with divine authority; and he will re-affirm his 
loyalty to the authority of Peter as it exists to-day in 
Peter’s Successor. He will reflect that the Popes have 
been God’s instruments, active and faithful, in bringing 
on to him, in this twentieth century, secure Faith in Jesus 
Christ, secure knowledge of His teaching, secure certi- 
tude of the Redemption achieved by His Passion and 
Death nineteen hundred years ago. He will thank God 
for Peter and for Peter’s Successor; he will thank God 
for the Catholic Church; he will give the support of his 
prayers and his Catholic Action, to the Sovereign 
Pontiff who carries the weight of the Universal Church 
to-day. 


IV. 


** For us.men, and for our salvation ’’’ God the Son 
became. Man; to put within our reach that union with 
God whichis holiness. Material things can have 4 
material holiness when they are set aside for God, made 
sacred to Him. The soul is holy when God’s free gift of 
sanctifying grace puts into the soul a supernatural life 
which, as the First Pope dared to say, makes us sharers 
in the Divine Nature; by which, as St. John dared to say, 
we are called and we are the children of God. And that 
is our destiny : that is the purpose of our existence. 


The Holy Year Pilgrim in Rome can scarcely fail to see 
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that purpose in all the Catholic activity around him. 
The Church, in which Christ lives and works, steadily 
compels the attention of the world, willing or unwilling, 
to Jesus Christ the Son of God, crucified for the salvation 
of mankind. In the Church is the Way and the Truth 
and the Life, and the Light of the world. And the 
Church does her Master’s work. She teaches holy 
Truth: the divine power which He gives her, she uses 
to put within men’s easy reach the Sacraments which He 
instituted to unite men with the Way of Perfection : she 
achieves her task in all who will accept her Truth and 
follow her Way, by uniting them to the Life of Jesus 
Christ, so that they, too, are ‘‘ other Christs,’’ letting 
their ‘‘ Light shine before men,’’ showing forth, in their 
turn, the Perfection which results from union with Him 
Who actually is ‘‘ the Way, and the Truth, and the Life.”’ 


Our Pilgrim will surely see all this, in the Holy Year 
activities around him. The Jubilee itself is proclaimed 
to hold before the world the historical fact of human 
experience, that ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews,”’ 
was crucified nineteen hundred years ago. While His 
faithful have in it reasons for love and gratitude and 
reparation, even those who sit in darkness are compelled 
to notice this ‘‘ Light to the revelation of the Gentiles,”’ 
this historical Jesus Who is “‘ the Light that shineth in 
the darkness, and the darkness did not comprehend it.’’ 
Thus even to a civilization which is increasingly pagan, 
and seeks, more or less quietly, to ignore the Way, the 
Truth and the Life, Christ’s Vicar achieves the pro- 
clamation of his divine message. The very movement 
of these countless thousands of pilgrims to Rome, is 
forcing men, in equally countless ways, to think of Jesus 
crucified. And the situation is most opportune in these 
days, when men and nations are openly blaspheming 
Christ as mankind’s enemy, and publicly declaring that 
they in turn are the enemies of Christ and are determined 
to destroy Him. 


So opportune, indeed, is this Jubilee to commemorate 
the Crucifixion, that Catholic minds are beginning to be 
swept by a common conviction that Our Divine Lord 
seems to have accepted this unholy challenge, and 
accepted it in exactly the compassionate and forbearing 
and practical manner that would be dictated by His 
Sacred Human Heart. Catholic minds are becoming 
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persuaded that in the proclamation of this Jubilee for 
this purpose, Jesus Christ has replied through His Vicar 
on earth, in His own characteristic manner: not with 
harshness, nor with compromise, but with cold fact— 
the Crucifixion, ‘‘ to the Jews a scandal, to the Gentiles 
foolishness ”’; still offering pardon and love, ‘‘ unto them 
that are called, both Jews and Greeks, it is Christ the 
Power of God and the Wisdom of God.’’ He has already 
promised, “‘ I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all things to myself.’’ Man’s contribution need be 
nothing more than genuine attention and genuine good- 
will. That Sacred Human Heart will do the rest. 


Our Pilgrim need be no theologian to know that holi- 
ness presupposes the remission of sin. He need be 
nothing more than a normal man of the world, to see 
the significance of the wide powers of absolution given to 
the Penitentiaries and Confessors in Rome during the 
Holy Year. He will see Christ’s own hatred of sin, love 
of the sinner, and esteem of holiness, in the penitential 
visits to the Basilicas, in the ‘‘ Credos,’’ and the prayers, 
and the recollection of Our Lady’s Sorrows. Here again 
he will perceive the Holiness of Christ’s Church, essential 
and characteristic, expressing itself in terms that are 
almost tangible. : 


But the striving of God’s Church cannot be fruitless. 
For Christ living in His Church does His work efficiently; 
He produces the holiness which He teaches. And it fills 
the city that is the home of His Vicar. 


Our Pilgrim need not hope to count the Saints of Rome. 
He might live there for years, and yet miss scores of its 
holy places still fragrant with the holiness of men and 
women, who have become saints precisely because they 
have obeyed to the full the teaching of the Church. 


In the Catacombs he will see that holiness means faith 
and courage and trust in Jesus Christ. In places like 
the rooms of various saints, he will see that holiness 
means other qualities, too. That of St. Ignatius Loyola, 
for instance, will speak to him of clear intelligence, and 
iron will, and singleness of purpose, able to synthesize 
and organize man’s powers and gifts, and hold them 
directed to their proper end in the greater glory of God. 
St. Philip’s room will be eloquent of the insight and 
gentleness and whimsical humour which a _ practical 
character shows, when it is filled with burning love for 
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God and God’s Mother. The room of Catherine of 
Sienna retains the lesson that holiness will produce not 
only willing suffering in reparation for sin, but also, and 
even in a mediwval woman, a clear and comprehensive 
view of the best interests of the Universal Church, in a 
period when the statesmanship of the time merely made 
confusion worse confounded. A dozen other rooms, 
sanctified by the earthly life of saints like John Berch- 
mans, Joseph Labre, Dominic, Paul of the Cross (to 
select at random), will remind the pilgrim that Catholic 
holiness is no subjective neurosis, no imaginative exal- 
tation, no impracticable ideal, no mere pottering with 
external pieties and austerities, no mere genius for 
efficient organization and social service. All that is 
unreal in these things, Catholic holiness misses by a 
million miles; anything that is good in them, it takes in 
its stride. The rooms of the saints, the Catacombs, the 
churches with their relics and their memories, the whole 
Catholic life of Catholic Rome, shows that Catholic holi- 
ness is a rich thing of glorious strength and gentleness; 
it means wisdom and depth and balance and complete 
unselfishness; if means invincible energy for good, 
unbounded devotion to human welfare, genuine virtue, 
heroic and supernatural and for God. And that is why 
the saints have produced great works which endure to 
the welfare of the race and the glory of God. In Rome, 
our Holy Year Pilgrim will see how the essential Holiness 
of the Catholic Church has expressed itself through the 
centuries, and is expressing itself to-day. in the personal 
holiness which is its own proper product. 


And on; the other side of the picture, in Rome, too, it is 
most easily seen that individuals fail in personal holiness, 
precisely to the extent to which they fail to follow the 
teaching of the Church, fail to share the Life of the 
— fail to allow that Life to produce its own fair 
Tuit. 


V. 


In Rome, too, the Apostolic character of the true 
Church will be almost tangible to our pilgrim. Rome is 
the heart of Christendom because the Prince of the 
Apostles established himself there. The centre of pagan 
power became, with Peter’s advent, the centre of 
Apostolic Authority which was to last all days even to 
the consummation of the world. 
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Right through the subsequent history of the Papacy, 
the powers of darkness from the gates of Hell have allied 
themselves with the powers of this world, to destroy that 
Authority, or to cripple it; and failing both, then to use 
it as a tool for building up worldly wealth and power. 
Princes have sought, now by threats and violence, now 
by cajolery, to lead it or to force it into treason to its 
divine mission. Heresiarchs have sought, now by false- 
hood and again by defiance, to destroy its infallible 
supremacy. Schismatics have sought, and always with 
a pride as patent as iti was puerile, to destroy its Catholic 
Unity. And ever and again, the gates of hell and the 
powers of this world have seized each new chance to 
subject the power of God to the purposes of Cesar. 
Saddened, harassed, befrayed, imprisoned, exiled, the 
Popes have had the support of Him Who promised the 
Apostles, ‘‘ I am with you all days even to the consum- 
mation of the world ’’; of Him Who promised Peter, 
** Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound 
in Heaven.’’ So their spiritual power, no less real and 
much more lasting than any material power, must ever 
elude and stultify any worldly force that would seek to 
fight it. 


Not so the material City of Rome. And a dozen times 
since pagan days Rome has been laid desolate, a waste of 
roofiess churches, dwellings in ruins, haunted by prowl- 
ling wolves. But those ruins remained the home of 
Peter’s Successor, even in exile. Soa dozen times again, 
the Popes have breathed into those ruins the breath of 
Apostolic life; and again the City lived to give outward 
expression to Apostolic Authority at work. The Holy 
Year Pilgrim in Rome, will see no exaggeration in the 
idea that Rome is Rome to-day because the One Holy 
Catholic Church is Apostolic. It cannot lose touch with 
the Rome of Peter and Paul. The Popes saved Rome, 
the Popes made Rome, the Popes saved it and made it 
again and again. The Popes preserve Rome. 


‘Fidelity to the Authority given to St. Peter, has filled 
her Catacombs with martyrs; built her churches and 
filled them with relics of saints; filled her streets with 
pilgrims from every nation under heaven, in a stream 
stretching back through the centuries. Fidelity to Peter 
and to Peter’s Successors, has sent English Priests, 
cheery young outlaws in their own land, with their life 
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at forfeit because they had become priests, back to their 
homeland to teach and minister the Sacraments till the 
hurdle took them to Tyburn. Fidelity to Apostolic 
Authority has earned such glories as that inscribed above 
the stairs of the Venerable English College: ‘‘ Quadra- 
ginta-quattuor Hujus Collegii Alumni pro Fide in Anglia 
Necati Sunt ’’: Four-and-forty Alumni of this College 
have been slaughtered in England for the Faith. And 
‘* slaughtered ”’ is the right word! 


In Rome our Pilgrim will see that Rome is Rome to-day, 
because the Universal Church is Apostolic, not merely 
in its monuments and its memories, but in the living 
consciousness of Apostolic life and energy. 


¥ae 


Thoughts such as the foregoing, might well form part 
of the mental equipment to be taken by a Holy Year 
Pilgrim to Rome. If he missed these things, he would 
miss too much. 

He would miss the conscious invigoration of a new 
access of strength and vividness in his Faith: a new 
depth, a steadier balance to his loyalty: a new wonder 
and awe and humility in the gratitude of his love for 
Jesus Christ, Who ‘‘ hath done all things well ’’; Who, 
in thus establishing and developing and controlling His 
Church, has so patently succeeded in the steps He took 
to keep His Information, His commands, and His advice, 
clearly identifiable as His, within the reach of men of 
goodwill, ‘‘ all days even to the consummation of the 
world.’”’ Our Holy Year Pilgrim must not miss these 
things. 

Not the least of their effects will be to inspire him 
with utter earnestness when he prays for the welfare 
of the Church, for the welfare of his fellows, and for 
the intentions of Christ’s Vicar on earth, that lonely 
man, lifted up beyond all the authorities of this earth, 
no man’s subject, the Father and Guardian of them all. 
Alone he carries final responsibility to protect his world- 
wide charge from any harm at the hands of any power 
of this world: some of them loyal, some of them time- 
Serving, some of them hostile: most of them concerned 
to secure all they can for Cesar. 


Lonely he is and must be, in his final solicitude for 
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all the Churches; for he alone is Christ’s Vicar. Lonely 
he is not and must not be, in the Communion of Saints, 
by which all the members of the Church honour and 
help each other by their prayers and good works. 
Lonely he is not and cannot be, as the Head on earth 
of the Body to whom Christ said: ‘‘I am with you 
all days.’’ Lonely, however, he surely may be, with 
something of the loneliness of Our Lord in Gethsemane 
and on Calvary; for the Disciple is not above his 
Master. But the Master has said: ‘‘ Fear not; I have 
overcome the world ’’; and ‘‘ If I be lifted up from the 
earth, I will draw all things to myself.’’ 


If the Holy Year Pilgrim will carry such thoughts as 
these to Rome, he will see that Christ Crucified is King. 


IT. CONFESSORS AND THE JUBILEE. 
By THE Rev. A. BentLey, Ph.D., M.A. 


The purpose of this article is to assemble in an 
intelligible scheme the information required by every 
confessor during the Jubilee Year. We shall consider 
first the confessor’s responsibilities in general; next, the 


four principal points around which questions are bound 
to arise. 


* * * 


A pilgrimage to Rome, which was entirely optional 
in 1929, is again demanded of those who would gain the 
Jubilee in the current Holy Year. It is the definite 
desire of our Holy Father that vast numbers of Catholics 
should make the usual Jubilee visits; and it must be 
made quite clear that for many there is no other way 


of acquiring the enormous spiritual benefits available in 
the Jubilee Year. 


Certain exemptions from ‘the obligations of visiting 
Rome have, however, been granted in almost exactly 
the same terms as in 1925. The privileged classes may 
gain the Jubilee by merely fulfilling the conditions 
imposed by the Ordinary or by a confessor empowered 
by the Ordinary. In almost every parish a considerable 
number of persons will come under one or other of the 
favoured categories, and they should be encouraged to 
take full advantage of their privilege. They may gain 
the Jubilee indulgence for themselves not merely once, 
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as in 1925, but as often as the prescribed works are 
fulfilled. They may, of course, gain it as often as they 
wish for the souls in Purgatory. Moreover, as we may 
remind ourselves, the Jubilee Pardon is something 
unique. By the accumulated merits poured out 
profusely on the occasion of a Jubilee, far greater 
efficacy than usual is given to prayer, and we have far 
greater certainty of actually obtaining a Plenary Pardon 
than we ever have in the case of any ordinary Plenary 
Indulgence. The indulgence in this case is not only 
*‘ plenaria ’’ but ‘‘ immo plenissima totius paenae quam 
pro peccatis luere debent.”’ 


Any approved confessor may receive the Jubilee 
confession of persons who are privileged to gain the 
indulgence without visiting Rome. As a rule the 
penitent will also consult his confessor to make sure 
that he really does belong to a privileged category. 
Besides, therefore, being familiar with the extension of 
his faculties in the Jubilee confession and their restric- 
tion in other confessions, the confessor must know 
precisely what classes of persons are exempt from 
making a Roman pilgrimage, and what rules his own 
Ordinary has laid down for them and for him. The 
diocesan regulations will still be sufficiently elastic to 
leave much to the confessor’s discretion. It is the 
Pope’s wish that they should be capable of modification 
pro condicione et valetudine singulorum, no less than 
pro loci temporisque rationibus. 


i. Privileged Penitents. 


The privileged list must be interpreted strictly. 
Briefly, it includes communities of women or girls, 
enclosed Orders of men, working people prevented by 
necessary daily toil, persons over seventy years of age 
or otherwise incapacitated by sickness or imprisonment, 
and, lastly, those who are constantly in charge of 
prisoners or in attendance upon the sick in hospitals." 


To the first of these categories belong all girls who 


1 Almost word for word, the terms of this concession are taken 
from the Constitution of July 30th, 1924. The only addition 
to the ranks of the privileged is contained in the clause: 
qui corrigendorum emendationi ac regimini praeponuntur—the 
officers in houses of correction. 
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are boarders in a convent or other school. but not day 
pupils. Among communities of men, only a very 
few, viz., strictly enclosed Orders such as Trappists, 
Camaldolese and Carthusians, are privileged. But the 
chief difficulty will lie in the interpretation of the words 
operarti qui cotidiano sibi victum labore comparantes 
nequeunt se ab eo per tot horas abstinere. Hence we 
may usefully recall an authentic explanation, given on 
March 9th, 1925.2 The response made it clear that 
the term ‘‘ operarii’’ is synonymous with ‘‘ manual 
workers’ or “ operatives.’ It excludes, first, pro- 
fessional or business men, and employers in general; 
secondly, wage-earners such as clerks or commercial 
travellers, whose work is not predominantly ‘‘ manual ”’ 
or “‘servile.’’ It is erroneous, moreover, to suppose 
that poverty or unemployment constitute of themselves 
a sufficient ground for exemption. The privilege is 
limited to certain clearly-defined classes explicitly indi- 
cated; and the disability in question. must be constant. 
Hospital workers are privileged even if their services 
are voluntary, provided they really are unable, in view 
of their work, to find the time necessary for a journey 
to Rome. 


All classes not specifically excepted must either make 
a pilgrimage to Rome, or wait for the probable extension 
of the Jubilee at the close of the Holy Year. 


ai. Prescribed Works. 


To gain the Jubilee, a privileged person must make 
a good confession and communion, pray for the Pope’s 
intentions, and carry out certain prescribed works of 
religion, piety or charity in place of visits to the Roman 
Basilicas. Where the matter is left to the discretion 
of the confessor, he may thus choose between works of 
religion, e.g., taking part in specified public services; 


2« J... . quaeritur, utrum nomine operarii ii soli intelligi 
debeant qui labori manuali incumbunt; an etiam illi qui, arti 
non servili addicti, modicam ex eorum labore referunt retri- 
butionem, ita ut mediis destituantur Urbem peregre petendi; 
II an indulgentia iubilaris hoc anno extra Romam ab iis etiam 
acquiri possit, qui etsi mediis non careant Urbem petendi, domi 
tamen alia ratione detinentur, uti, v. gr., uxor a marito abire 
prohibita.”’ R. ‘“ Ad I affirmative ad primam partem ; negative 
ad alteram. Ad II negative ” (A.A.S., XVII, p. 327). 
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works of piety, e.g., prayers and visits to a church; and 
works of charity, e.g., almsgiving, catechising, visiting 
the sick or the poor.’ Care must be taken not to pre- 
scribe works which are already of obligation. Similarly, 
the necessary Paschal confession and communion will 
not suffice for the purpose of the Jubilee. Canon 925 §1 
requires that at least the last work (which may be the 
Jubilee communion) must be performed in a state. of 
grace. Finally, if serious illness make the continuance 
of the prescribed works impossible, when they have once 
begun, the indulgence is not thereby forfeited. 


iii. The Jubilee Confession. 


Persons who are permitted to gain the Jubilee at 
home, may make their Jubilee confession to any 
approved confessor. In that confession only, the 
confessor may absolve from all censures and sins 
reserved to the Apostolic See even speciali modo, or 
reserved to the Ordinary. The only exception is the case 
of formal external heresy—quando quis veritatem, ab 
Ecclesia ut credendam definitam, novit revelatam et 
simul credere nolit.* It is the confessor’s duty to impose 
a salutary penance as usual, and other obligations which 
law or custom may require. The five rare cases of sins 
reserved specialissimo modo (canons 2320, 2330, 2342, 
2367, 2369), and censures ab homine remain beyond his 
power. 


The Jubilee confessor chosen by a nun may dispense 
all private vows made after (and therefore not cancelled 
by) solemn profession. 

Jubilee confessors chosen by Sisters or other women 
or girls living in community may commute all vows 
except those reserved to the Holy See, or involving the 
rights of others, or more likely than the proposed 
commutation to shield from sin. This faculty, too, seems 
to be confined to private vows, since the dispensation 
or commutation of public vows is provided for by the 


ra and may thus be said to be reserved to the Holy 
ee.® 


° Cf. Vermeersch, De Iubilaeo, 1925, p. 38. 
* De Iubilaeo, p. 39. See also ‘‘ Roman Documents,” infra. 
° Cf. Vermeersch-Creusen, Epitome, II, n. 640. 
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Among private vows, the vow of complete and per 
petual chastity, and that of entering an institute of 
solemn vows, made unconditionaily by a person over 
eighteen years of age, are the only ones reserved to the 
Holy See (can. 1309). Authority to commute others will 
probably be found in one’s general diocesan faculties, 
and in the pagella of the ‘‘ ordinary ’’ confessor to a 
religious community. The only apparent difference is 
that a confessor summoned to hear the Jubilee confession 
of a nun or Sister, will have this power independently 
of special delegation from the Ordinary. 


iv. Other Confessions .® 


In the Jubilee confession of privileged persons the 
confessor enjoys special faculties; in other confessions 
he may find that his usual faculties are considerably 
limited. The limitation has to do with Papal censures 
or reserved cases, vows, irregularities and matrimonial 
impediments. General diocesan faculties, therefore, are 
not affected, except in so far as they include the power 
to dispense and commute private vows. And even this 
power is restored on other grounds, since the faculty is 


granted to Ordinaries by canon 1313, and may be 
delegated. , 


With wider powers the average confessor, who is not 
a diocesan official, will more rarely be concerned. But 
at times unusual faculties may be granted to any con- 
fessor either directly by the Code (cf. can. 1044), or 
through the Sacred Penitentiary. We may say at once 
that, in either eventuality, such powers are immune 
from the general suspension. Besides the faculties for 
the external forum given to Ordinaries, all faculties 
granted by the Code, and all indults which the Sacred 
Penitentiary is accustomed to grant to Ordinaries and 
confessors, are retained. It follows that the ee 
faculties granted to Ordinaries, consisting of faculties 
for the external forum and faculties granted by the 
Sacred Penitentiary, are not withdrawn. But an indult 
from the Sacred Penitentiary may only be used if the 
penitent at the time of his confession is unable, except 
at grave inconvenience, to make the journey to Rome. 
The opposition of parents, for instance, or the danger 


6 Cf. De Iubilaeo, pp. 43-47. 
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of arousing suspicion, or the expense involved, may, in 
many .cases, be a sufficiently serious hindrance. 

From the Code, Fr. Vermeersch, 8.J., quoted the 
following canons which confer faculties : 514 §1, 990 §§1 
and 2, 1043-1045, 1313, 2237 §2, 2253, 2254. ‘‘ Et quia 
facultates modo numeratae ab Ordinariis vel Superiore 
religioso per se vel per alium exerceri possunt, nihil 


ipsos prohibet quin facultates istas etiam habitualiter 
per annum sanctum delegent.”’ 


Papal faculties which have any other object that 
censures, VOWS, reserved cases, irregularities or impedi- 
ments, remain in force. Thus an indult to permit the 
reading of prohibited books, or to authorize a reductio 
Missarum, could be validly exercised even during a 
Jubilee Year. But in these extraordinary powers the 


confessor is accustomed to be passively, rather than 
actively, interested. 





WHITEWASHING RED RUSSIA 
By THE Rev. Joun G. Vance, M.A., Ph.D. 
Si RUSSIA has been guilty of manifold crimes 


against our civilization. What that civilization 

is precisely, none would lightly care to define. It 

has, however, roots in antiquity, and shows many 
influences of the East, of Greece and Rome, of Jewry 
and Christianity. It is our legacy of wisdom from the 
past, the legacy of the wisdom that has been tried, and 
‘lived’ by generations of peoples, races and nations. 
It is not lightly to be defined: assuredly it is not lightly 
to be laid aside. 


Broadly-speaking we might perhaps say that our 
Western civilization rests upon four mighty foundations. 
There is the foundation belief in a personal God, 
Providence and Lord, Judge of the living and of the 
dead; there is the foundation principle of the definite 
intrinsic good and evil, right and wrong of human 
actions and purposes; there is the foundation fact of the 
family as the great, indissoluble unit, divinely instituted, 
as natural as the instincts and natures of men and women 
are natural; there is the foundation claim that private 
ownership, within certain limits, is the natural and 
legitimate extension and expression of human personality. 
On each of these four mighty foundations there rest 
edifices of significance and import for the individual 
and the race. Deprived of any one of these four-fold 
supports, our civilization can only collapse in ruins. 


There are, of course, many other principles and beliefs 
of widespread acceptance, carrying too in their train 
significant rights and duties. We think, for instance, of 
the conviction of the sacredness of human life, of the 
individual right to resist injustice whether of Corporation 
‘or Government, or of the hatefulness of tyranny. There 
are, too, instincts both of individuals and of masses; 
there are conventions, codes, rules; there are moral 
principles and axioms; there are religions with extensive 
laws and rules of conduct. Deeper than all, however, 
lie the four mighty foundations upon which rests the 


whole edifice of our Western civilization. 
366 
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Soviet Russia will have none of these foundations. 
God has been banned, as far as may be, from the 
thoughts, beliefs and lives of men: the new god is the 
State and his prophet Lenin. The old moral code, with 
its insistence upon intrinsic good and evil, right and 
ie has been laughed to scorn; it has been replaced 
by a oT, of anti-bourgeois and social conventions 
concerning high-grade and low-grade living. Everything 
has been done to break up the family as a unit and 
power-centre. Lastly, Soviet Russia, denying the right 
of the individual to what is his by title and law, has 
been guilty of robbery on a gigantic scale. Russia’s 
crimes against civilization are thus both terrible and 
manifest. Her crimes of murder, robbery and of immoral 
propaganda are better known and possibly more spec- 
tacular. In themselves they are evil, but at their worst 
they are no more than the natural and awful conse- 
quences of Russia’s four-fold sin against the very 
principles of our civilization. 


Let none extenuate or tend to extenuate the crimes 
of red Russia by the plea of revolution. The effort is 
made so frequently, that we desire to insist not without 
firmness, that the Natural Law which springs from the 
very sources of our being, binds at all times, and that 
no revolutionary movement or revolutionary spirit may 
be invoked by Government, Cabinet, leaders or people, 
in defence of crimes against justice and Nature. 


We have laid down these few reflections to guide us 
in our review of a recent Victor Gollancz production, 
entitled Twelve Studies in Soviet Russia. It is edited 
for the New Fabian Research Bureau by Margaret Cole, 
and has an introduction by Major Attlee, the Labour 
Postmaster General, and Mr. G. D. H. Cole, the Uni- 
versity Reader in Economics at Oxford. The Twelve 
Studies are by twelve independent experts who—say the 
introducers—‘‘ had no more than this in common that 
they went out under the auspices of a Socialist 
organization, the New Fabian Research Bureau . . . and 
the work to be done by each investigator was mapped 
out for him some time in advance by a special Committee 
of the Bureau with a definite plan in mind. = 

‘The investigators were particularly on the look- out for 
such features of the Soviet System as seemed likely to 
be of special interest and importance to Socialists in 
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Great Britain.’’ At the close of the introduction we 
read: ‘‘ There remains only the pleasant duty of thank- 
ing the Russian authorities for the help which they so 
readily gave in putting our investigators into touch . . . 
and generous facilities. . . . We have also to thank the 
various members and friends of the New Fabian 
Research Bureau who, by their financial and personal 
help, made the visit possible. ...’ Thus, in brief, 
some English Socialists collected money and arranged 
that socialist experts in Law, Engineering, Agriculture 
and the rest should spend the month of August in 
Russia, looking out specially for things of interest and 
importance to English Socialists. Surely this in itself 
is worthy of some reflection. That intelligent, well- 
intentioned and competent Englishmen should go to 
Russia in search of ideals—political ideals—for England 
is passing strange. Even stranger is it that they should 
praise and offer for partial imitation this Russian thing 
which, through violence, bloodshed and tyranny, has 
made a waste and called it progress. Indeed, this is 
nothing short of an enormity which ought to be noted by 
all the protagonists and opponents of British Socialism. 


In the course of the twelve studies, there are criticisms 
of conditions in Russia, criticisms of achievement, 
success and method, but there runs throughout an 
expressed and pervasive sympathy, an understanding 
and a reverence for this fearful Communist. thing. 
Moreover there is no word of condemnation of red 
Russia’s wholesale murder, injustice, and robbery. I 
beg to point out to those twelve authors that they may 
easily share in Russia’s guilt, either by silence or by 
praise, and that to be silent, in treating of red Russia, 
concerning her record of infamy, is to participate, in deed 
and truth, in her crimes against our civilization, and 
her heinous offences against God. It is evil to participate 
in evil by silence: it is a great evil to condone a great 
evil: it is a still greater evil to propagate, directly or 
indirectly, an anti-Christian evil in a Christian country. 
For these reasons, I venture to draw attention to 4 
volume which might otherwise, apart from one or two 
contributions, pass unnoticed. 


The twelve New Fabian apostles might almost serve 
as a type or model how not to treat of Russia. They 
studied the whole thing in advance from books, and 
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then, without real experience of the country and local 
conditions, and, further, without the indispensable 
knowledge of fluent Russian, they started on their 
voyages of discovery. They were thus from the outset 
at the mercy, first of their own political presuppositions 
and prejudices, and further of the Russian propaganda 
served to them by specially appointed guides and inter- 
mediaries. In general, we may say that they lacked 
specific and indispensable equipment. But that is not 
all. To study this bewildering series of countries—one 
had almost said continents—they allowed themselves, in 
po of these fearful handicaps, only about a month 
of the summer vacation. This surely is impressionism run 
riot. When one further reflects that Mr. G. R. Mitchison, 
who is by profession a barrister, writes about the 
Russian worker and an appendix about Foreign Trade, 
and that Mrs. Cole treats of women and children under 
the Soviet régime, it is clear that we are in the hands 
of enthusiasts. They have the slender foundation of 
knowledge, the lack of proper equipment, and the belief 
in vivid, first impressions that so often characterize the 
enthusiast. Have we not all met the enthusiastic 
foreigner who, speaking nought but his own language 
and a little bad French or German, wishes fo study 
economic, social or educational conditions in England 
during the summer vacation? And have we not been 
surprised at the strangeness of his questions, at the 
lack of grip, and at his amazing readiness to accept 
statements? And as he leaves, we, who know something 
about the matter, and probably just enough to keep us 
silent, wonder what in the world he thinks he knows, and 
why he should wish to instruct his fellow-countrymen. 
But I must add that most of the ‘ voyage-of-discovery ’ 
Chinamen and Japanese who have come my way, have 
spoken some English, whereas the twelve Fabian apostles 
spoke no Russian. 

Mr. Hugh Dalton, who was the Labour Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary to the Foreign Office, writes, with his 
well-known superciliousness, on ‘‘ a general view of the 
Soviet Economy.’’ Apart from a few vivid though not 
hecessarily valuable impressions, he must have obtained 
all his data from the Soviet official publications and 
records. Moreover, in spite of his undoubted ability and 
experience as a reader in Economics at London—yes! at 
the London School of Economics!—as a M.P., and as 
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Under-Secretary to the Foreign Office, we doubt if Mr. 
Dalton is really the man to examine the Five Year Plan 
on the spot in Russia. Anyway, apart from a few 
impressions, all his data are official, and be it noted 
Russian official. The same is even truer of Mr. Pethick- 
Lawrence’s paper on Finance. Surely he, as a former 
Labour Financial Secretary to the Treasury, ought to 
remember how in those days he and the Lords of the 
Treasury and, the Chancellor of the Exchequer also for 
that matter, were not in word but in deed ‘‘ the obedient, 
humble servants’’ of the permanent staff. And now 
in this paper he is “‘ the obedient, humble servant ”’ for 
all the necessary data of the Russian officials. Why in 
the earthly world did Mr. Pethick-Lawrence go to 
Russia? He could have gone anywhere and with a book 
or two have written this digest of Soviet Finance—which 
is worth just as much as the data are worth. Unfor- 
tunately Russian data share with other statistics a bad 
name! Unlike most statistics, however, they are shot 
through and through with propaganda, and the desire 
to prove success. Couldn’t we get this Soviet stuff from 
their papers without sending Mr. Pethick-Lawrence on 
his missionary journey to Russia in August? And what 
could the poor gentleman be expected to find except 
that ‘‘ the financial structure of the U.S.S.R. certainly 
seems to make up a logical, self-consistent whole, which 
works successfully and provides the necessary checks 
against inefficiency and waste.’’ Did he think that the 
Soviet Treasury officials would make dark hints to him 
through their interpreter? Or did he think that the 
Soviet Records would reveal that the finances were bad 
and the rouble rotten? Where is the man’s sense of 
humour when he writes such stuff? 

These papers, that needed no pilgrimage to the shrine 
of Lenin, are like the contribution of Mr. H. L. Beales, 
who treats of the Russian Political System. Mr. Beales 
writes much nonsense, some of it childish, some of it 
offensive. He writes glibly and much of his contribution 
-.is merely silly. In any case it gained nothing from his 

weeks in Russia: he could have written his little piece 
in his arm-chair at the London School of Economics. 
I wonder if Mr. Beales is as well-informed about every- 
thing of which he writes, as about the Catholic Church. 
‘‘ What is easily overlooked,’’ he writes, ‘‘ by the out- 
sider is the extent to which Soviet Russia is now, for 
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various reasons, a closed system. It exists in a hostile 
world and its life, in consequence—[ what consequence, 
we wonder |—is that of the cloister. Russian thought 
is no narrower than that of the Catholic Church, and 
in the field of science, pure and applied, it is infinitely 
wider. ...’’ . . . ‘‘ Scattered here and there are posters 
which keep alive the feeling of encirclement by hostile 
powers. I have before me as I write one that is typical 
of many. The Pope stands on guard before a safe, his 
gun bearing a crucifix, instead of a bayonet. His 
clothing is blood-hespattered. The safe contains the 
bonds of papal investments in munition-making enter- 
prises. . . .’’ However, we may let Mr. Beales and his 
foolish outbursts pass without further notice. We only 
note once again, in passing, the name of an unbalanced 
writer who teaches at the London School of Economics. 

So far three New Fabian Apostles who condone 
evil without doing any good, and without giving any 
information that we could not get anywhere. We may 
glance for a change at three or four others whose work 
is not without interest. Mr. Rudolph Messel writes of 
“the film in Russia,’’ and obviously some valuable 
impressions could be gained by an expert, without know- 
ledge of Russia, within the fatal time-limit of the party. 
It is all summed up quickly: You may go where you 
like, except to the ‘‘ movies,’”’ to enjoy yourself: in the 
Russian cinema you will find ‘only propaganda, 
propaganda and then still more propaganda’’.. . for 
Communism and the Communist Party. Of course, it 
is all planned and everything changed to fit in with 
the Five-Year Plan. No wonder that Russians seek their 
entertainment elsewhere! Where Hamlet was played 
recently, ‘‘ the production was given a twist which made 
it clear (?) that Hamlet’s desire to murder Claudius was 
by no means a personal matter, but rather in the nature 
of a premeditated cowp d’état, designed! to remove a 
villainous oppressor of the poor. To emphasize this 
idea the ghost was represented as a pure Fake, . . . got 
up by Hamlet himself and used for the purpose of 
enlisting the support of the Army.’’ This is the account 
given of it by Meierhold, a well-known Soviet producer. 
“The Russians,’’ concludes Mr. Messel, ‘“‘ are willing 
to use the established classics, so long as these classics 
can be made to harmonize even remotely with the 
general spirit of the Five-Year Plan... .” 
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Mr. Postgate, on ‘‘ Radio, Press and Publishing,” 
deserves note also, not only because his recorded impres- 
sions are interesting, but especially because, he has not 
attempted an impossible task. Within a month, an 
expert might get some valuable insight into these things 
without knowing much Russian, of course. Russian 
broadcasting is devoted to Propaganda for the Communist 
Party and the Five-Year Plan. Of the Press Mr. 
Postgate adds significantly at the end: ‘‘ It is perhaps 
necessary to add, in general, that there is nowhere any 
non-Communist Press. No publication not authorized 
by the Soviet, or not in line with its policy (i.e., Com- 
munism), would be tolerated. There is not any pretence 
of freedom of the Press. ... There is also a light 
censorship on the outgoing messages of Correspondents 
of foreign newspapers. ...’’ The Press, therefore, is 
a Soviet engine for Communist Propaganda. Treating 
of publishing, Mr. Postgate remarks that ‘‘ the Russian 
‘best-seller *® tends not to be a novel but a more 
serious book. Kirzentzev’s What Every Bolshevik Must 
Remember has sold two million copies... .’’ Such 
brief facts surely give a new meaning to the prayer—*‘ ab 
insidiis diaboli, libera nos Domine.’’ But is it strange 


that there should be a morbid mass hysteria in Soviet 
Russia ? 


Mr. D. N. Pritt, on the Russian Legal System, has 
also given a paper of some moment. It is written in 
a spirit of appreciation, amounting at times to enthusiasm 
and reverence. Of Mr. Pritt’s competence there can be 
no question. But for his particular work of attending 
law-courts, visiting prisons, and examining judicial and 
evidential procedure, I should have thought that August 
was a bad month, and that fluent Russian would be a 
sine qua non. Mr. Pritt seems to trust his fellow-men, 
and especially his fellow Russians, far more than is wise. 
Fundamentally good-hearted, good-natured, and of good 
character himself—so his work shows him, at least—he 
seeks and finds the same qualities among his fellow-men. 
He shows no trace of appreciation of the fact that 
civilization has been in bondage to devise systematic 
checks and balances of power. Nor does he seems to 
know that power corrupts, while absolute power corrupts 
absolutely. I would that Mr. Pritt would read Lord 
Acton on this inspiring theme, and thus see danger in 
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an uninstructed judiciary, controlled by a Communist 
Party enjoying unrestricted tyrannical power. 


Over most of the other contributions we may pass 
rapidly. Mrs. Mitchison writes a trifling paper of no 
consequence on the intellectual worker, with special 
reference to Archeology, which, as one might expect 
from the lady who edited Victor Gollancz’s Outlines for 
Boys and Girls and their Parents, is full of enthusiasm 
and free from depth. Mr. G. R. Mitchison, a barrister, 
Mrs. Mitchison’s husband, writes on the Russian worker. 
None can deny that he has accumulated great stores of 
information, and that probably his legal training has 
helped him to do this well. But fancy a Chinaman, 
speaking Chinese alone, studying the conditions of the 
British worker during August here in England! Even 
were the Chinaman, a prodigy of learning and industry, 
we in England would not take him seriously. We, 
therefore, put aside Mr. Mitchison’s contribution. 
Similarly, Mr. T. G. N. Haldane, on Power and 
Industrial Developments, adds nothing and can add 
nothing to our knowledge. By the way is Mr. Haldane 
a relative of Mrs. Mitchison (née Haldane)? And, in 
that event, why didn’t they have a harmless family 
party in Russia without worrying us about it afterwards ? 
Mr. John Morgan who writes on Agriculture—Agriculture 
in vast and mighty Russia—is obviously a man of 
discernment and ability. It would be tempting to give 
his conclusions, and his criticisms which have an air 
of freedom from bias. We must, however, cling to our 
own canon. It is not possible either to cover the ground 
or to discover the root causes of progress or disaster 
in the August interlude. One general impression of 
Mr. Morgan’s we record. ‘‘ Neither precept nor decree 
will of themselves hold the fabric of the collective farm 
in its place. There must be inducement: there must 
be economic advantage. Russia has the land, but a 


cunning peasant will be working it for many a day to 
come.”’ 


Before we close there is one more paper to be 
mentioned. Margaret Cole, who edits the whole, 
writes on Women and Children. She wants to discuss 
(1) the general attitude of the Soviet Union towards 
women and children; (2) how this attitude is being 
carried out in practice. Now let it be admitted that 
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Soviet Russia has broken away violently from all the 
old conceptions of family life, and that they have in 
Russia wrecked the whole fabric of our morality. It 
would thus be a matter of some consequence to know 
the real results of this complete abandonment of the 
ten commandments. It would, however, need years of 
study and observation, years of close contact with reality 
and fact, years of intimate understanding of the Russian 
mentality and the Russian people. Before all, the writer 
should plainly state his own ethical system in a few 
concise statesments, so that we may make allowance 
for prejudice, for the assertiveness of conviction, and 
especially and above all for the recurrent, insidious 
fallacies both of Emphasis and Omission. Mrs. Cole 
writes as one who wishes to see clearly and to record fact. 
She writes even with persuasiveness and gentleness. She 
does not give her own ethical code which we imagine 
would have no more than a nodding acquaintance with 
the traditional morality, and she only spent one month 
in a Russia whose language she did not speak. 


Take one little problem, namely, that of Prostitution 
to which she refers in a special appendix. Under the 
Soviet régime the whole evil has been, in the main, 
‘ liquidated.’ When there were, for instance, some 20,000 
prostitutes in Moscow before the revolution—the figures 
are those of the Soviet officials, of course—there are now 
no maisons tolérées, and only one home of 400 beds is 
devoted to the work of reclamation. Those who are 
enthusiastic about the U.S.8.R. regard this as a mighty 
achievement. ‘‘ The general attitude ’’ of the Russian 
Government “‘is that prostitution is almost entirely an eco- 
nomic problem... .’’ Thus a ‘‘sound’’ national economy 
has had this far-reaching and beneficial result! And 
yet, Mrs. Cole says not one word in this connection about 
the almost reckless facility of marriage and divorce in 
red Russia. Is it not clear that when marriages can 
be tolerated, registered, deleted, re-registered, dissolved, 
and re-enacted with such fatal facility, when contra- 
ception is openly taught and practised, when abortion, 
not once but often many times, is preached and practised, 
that marriage has become more like legalized and 
solemnized prostitution? And if marriage has lost its 
sacred and enduring character, if it can be entered into 
light-heartedly and dissolved without reproach, and 
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without fear of ‘‘ encumbrances,’’ is it not obvious that 
the older forms of prostitution must disappear? Is it 
fair to suppress these facts? Does not that suppression 
show in firm characters the vice and fallacy both of 
Emphasis and Omission? For the U.S.S.R. if it has 
indeed ‘ liquidated’ this fearful evil, has done so, at 
best or worst, by degrading marriage to the lowest level, 
by degrading women, and by attacking the very insti- 
tution of the human family. Thus, I submit, that Mrs. 
Cole condones a great evil, both by silence and by praise 
where praise is not due. And her conclusions and 
statements show how dangerous may be these enthusiastic 
and rapid, impressionist surveys of Russia. 


These few statements may give some hint of the 
contents of a volume which is often little short of Soviet 
Propaganda from the pens of competent, well-intentioned 
English Socialists. It would be dangerous at any time. 
It is perhaps doubly dangerous and insidious, at a time 
when our material civilization is passing through such 
shocks and convulsions. One fears that those who are 
despirited by harsh want, or discouraged by lack of work, 
may hear that Soviet Russia is a Promised Land of 
Justice and Progress, where a man receives the full 
reward of his labour, and that, hearing it from English 
men and women who have visited Russia, they may 
believe. This would be more than a pity. 


We might, therefore, do well to record that Red Russia 
has been guilty of manifold crimes, against the very 
fundamental laws of our nature, which no human being 
ought ever to condone. Of those crimes and of the guilt 
God alone, Who is so often mocked, will be the Judge 
in the day when He summons both those who wrought 
the evil and those who stooped to condone it, before His 
Judgment Seat, where Truth shall prevail at last. 





NEW LIGHT ON THE CHRISTIAN CELTS 
IN THE DARK AGES 


By ProrFessor JAMES HoGan, 
University College, Cork. 


R. JOHN RYAN’S book Irish Monasticism, which 
appeared in 1931, Dr. James F. Kenney’s 
monumental work the Sources for thé Early 
History of Ireland, and Dom Louis Gougaud’s 

recently published Christianity in Celtic Lands, taken 
together, mark a new epoch in the study of Celtic 
Christianity, enabling us for the first time to make 
a more or less complete survey of what is known 
concerning Christian institutions in early Ireland. All 
three works witness to the splendid progress which 
Celtic studies have made during the last generation, and 
it is no exaggeration to say of them that they need not 
fear comparison with the best that German or French 
scholarship can show in kindred fields of historical 
research. And for this gratifying development, we must 
in no small manner thank Dom Louis Gougaud, who, 
if he set high standards, has in all his work lived up 
to them. It is one of the great merits of his present 
work that it is possible for the general reader to come 
to it with the barest modicum of knowledge on the 
subject, and yet derive profound pleasure and instruction 
from its pages. For not only is the Benedictine historian 
a scholar of immense erudition; what is much rarer 
amongst historians, he is a brilliant prose-writer and 
reduces to harmonious proportions all the complicated 
elements of a theme requiring incessant analysis, 
reconstruction and criticism. Ever since Dom Gougaud 
published, a quarter of a century ago, his book Les 
chrétientés celtiques, he has been acquiring a more and 
more profound knowledge of various aspects of the 
liturgy, discipline, and temperament of the Christian 
communities of the Celtic world in the early Middle 
Ages, and now the fruits of these separate studies 
appear in one comprehensive work on the entire history 
of Christianity as taught and practised in the Christian 
communities of Celtic Britain and Ireland, and of 
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Armorica or Brittany, up to the time when they 
gradually lose their insular characteristics and are 
incorporated into the organized Church of the West. 
Everyone realizes to-day how necessary it is for any 
accurate estimate of the origins and development of the 
Catholic Church in the West that we should know as 
much as possible of the soil into which the Christian 
seed was introduced in the period between the post- 
Roman barbarism and the Carolingian Renaissance. 
It is not possible to gain a real insight into the creative 
forces that gave rise, in a time of unprecedented moral 
and material anarchy, to a way of life operating in and 
through a way of faith, unless we keep steadily in sight 
the Celtic background, for it is now recognized on all 
hands that the Celtic contribution to Christian culture 
was in some respects of decisive importance. Much 
depends on one’s general philosophy of life, but from 
the Catholic standpoint the Dark Ages form the water- 
shed between pagan antiquity and a world which with 
all its perversities is none the less dominated by the 
teaching of Christ, and which, by a strange irony, the 
more brutally it seeks to deny Him, the more unmis- 


takably witnesses to His — There can be little 


doubt, for example, that Communist ideology derives 
its dynamism in no small measure from a distortion of 
one side of Christianity. When all is said and done, 
the fundamental moral intuition that each and every 
man “‘ has a right to count in the determination of the 
order to which all must submit, if they are to live 
together, and that no man may be sacrificed for the good 
of others’ is a product of our Western civilization 
based on Christianity. As M. de la Bedoyére observes, 
it did not exist in the days before Christ, it does not 
exist to-day in the East, except as a result of Western 
influence. And yet the appeal of Communism consists 
in no small measure in the fact that it corresponds, 
distorted as an image will appear in a convex mirror, 
to ethical presuppositions which have entered into our 
civilization from the Christianity which Communists 
would destroy root and branch. It would be easy to 
multiply examples of the action of one or other aspect 
of the Christian philosophy in quarters where we should 
least expect to find it. But our concern at the moment 
is with the formation of the Christian heritage in the 
Dark Ages. Hence the eagerness with which we seek 
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for vantage points from which to survey what was 
happening in this age of mysterious incubation. 


The Celtic lands, in the period of which Dom Gougaud 
treats, fall into two main groups: the Brythonic, con- 
sisting of the inhabitants of Wales, Cornwall and 
Brittany; and the Gaelic, composed not only of the 
population of Ireland, but of Scotland. The most 
remarkable and one of the best attested facts in the 
history of the Christian communities in these lands is 
their possession of a closely similar scheme of Christian 
life, which is in striking contrast with the Church as 
organized elsewhere in Europe. ‘The extent of these 
differences from the Roman system has been the subject 
of much controversy, and has on that account been a 
happy hunting ground for partisan and _ uncritical 
writers; but whosoever studies the evidence in the light 
of Dom Gougaud’s re-examination of the subject can 
no longer entertain any doubt that these differences 
were disciplinary rather than doctrinal. It is true that 
these distinctive characteristics, which, so far as the 
scanty evidence indicates, were common to the churches 
of Celtic lands, are impressive in their cumulative effect. 
For not only were there peculiarities of discipline in such 
matters as the date of the Easter festival, the method 
of episcopal ordination, the method of administering 
baptism, the mode of wearing the tonsure, but the 
whole system of Church government was different. 
Moreover, the liturgies followed in those lands differed 
in minor respects from the other Latin liturgies of the 
West. In an illuminating phrase, Dom Gougaud 
remarks that the Irish were eclectics both by tempera- 
ment and necessity. It is one of the rare generalizations 
he permits himself, and one which, I think, is as 
applicable to the facts of secular as of ecclesiastical Irish 
history. Being eclectics, the Irish, as might be expected, 
did not originate so much as manipulate. Accordingly, 
it need not surprise us to learn that in many instances, 
the very usages which appear to be peculiarly Celtic, 
can be traced to conditions which the Church on the 
Continent had, in the ordinary course of development, 
outgrown and discarded. For example, the Celtic 
system of Easter-reckoning, which was the crucial 
point of difference in the controversies of the sixth and 
seventh centuries, represents the belated persistence of 
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methods of paschal computation, which had originally 
come with Christianity into the British Isles. 


The Victorian and later the Alexandrine system 
adopted on the Continent represented a higher degree 
of scientific accuracy than the traditional method to 
which the Irish clung so obstinately. In fact the 
question was rather an astronomical than a theological 
one. It was concerned with the uniformity of the date 
of the most important Christian festival, not with any 
fundamental point of doctrine. It is admitted that 
the champions of the Roman Easter in England adopted 
a high-handed attitude, and as the argument waxed hot 
they did not hesitate to fling such epithets as ‘‘heretics’’ 
and ‘‘schismatics’’ at their Celtic opponents. These 
charges were, of course, entirely groundless, but it is 
not so easy to dismiss the suspicion that the attitude of 
the supporters of the Celtic Easter-reckoning, especially 
in the concluding stage of the controversy, was tanta- 
mount to disobedience to the ruling of the Holy See 
on a point of discipline. On the other hand, it may 
well be that they saw the question in a different light. 
In fact, there are indications that the whole question 
of conformity to the Roman Easter presented itself to 
the Irish and British mainly in the light of submission 
to the See of Canterbury, which was naturally repugnant 
to them on account of its associations with their enemies, 
the Anglo-Saxons. If there is evidence that, in the 
matter of the date of Easter, a minority of Irish clerics, 
as for example, Colman, as well as many British, erred 
on the side of obstinacy by continuing to resist after 
the commands of the Holy See were made known to 
them, it is none the less the clear testimony of history 
that in all other matters, in matters of dogma as well 
as in the loyalty they professed for the doctrinal 
authority of the See of Peter and its supreme jurisdiction, 
the orthodoxy of the Celtic Churches was, at all times, 
as unimpeachable as that of the most disciplined 
Churches on the Continent. 


It still remains one of the most perplexing problems 
in the early history of the Celtic Churches to determine 
precisely how it came about that religious communities 
as remote from one another as, let us say, those of 
Ireland and Brittany, acquired similar peculiarities in 
discipline, ritual, and ecclesiastical organization. It is 
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somewhat disappointing to find that not even the author 
of Christianity in Celtic Lands has been able to elucidate 
the causes which stamped on the Celtic Churches 
their special characteristics and produced a distinctive 
type of religious temperament. lt would be unwise to 
discount altogether the influence of race as a factor in 
producing the extreme asceticism which seems to have 
been common to the Celtic communities, and which, 
especially in Ireland, seems at times to have run to 
extravagant and fantastic forms. There were, for 
example, the innumerable prostrations and genuflexions, 
and that curious physical ordeal the crossfigell in which 
the penitent prayed with the arms extended like a cross. 
On the other hand, it is well to beware of racial 
generalizations. The relationship between the peoples 
inhabiting these Celtic lands was not as strong a bond 
as we are apt to suppose, certainly not strong enough 
to account for the remarkable parallelism in the evolution 
of their religious institutions. There can be no doubt 
that Celtic particularism and the tenacious adherence 
of the Celtic-speaking Christians to their religious 
traditions was, in the main, the natural outcome of their 
isolated position, cut off as they were not only by their 
insular position, but by the invasion of Western Europe 
by the barbarians in the fifth century, and by the 
invasion of Britain by the Angles and Saxons in the same 
century. This, however, is not likely to be the whole 
story, for while the isolation of the insular Celts helps 
us to understand why they persisted in practices which 
gradually died out on the Continent, it does not enlighten 
us as to the time and manner in which these practices, 
and others for which there are no Continental analogues, 
originated and spread in the Celtic Churches. 

To put this problem in perspective is no easy matter. 
It would have required for one thing a clear estimate 
of the réle played by Celtic Britain in the development 
and propagation of Christianity. It is to be regretted 
that Dom Gougaud has omitted to attack this—the 
central problem of Celtic Christianity, for there can be 
little doubt that, in the history of Celtic Britain in the 
fourth and fifth centuries lies the solution of many of 
the problems with which we are confronted in Ireland 
and Brittany in the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries. 
Such evidence as is available seems to point irresistibly 
to the conclusion that the Church of Celtic Britain was 
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really the mother church of which the Church of Ireland 
and of Brittany were daughters. Hence the strong 
family resemblance that we notice in all three. It is 
true that the Church of Ireland eventually eclipsed its 
mother and outshone its sisters in intellect and beauty, 
but that is all the more reason for placing in right 
perspective the historical fact that from Britain came 
the earliest Christian missionaries to Ireland, and again, 
a century later, from British soil were transplanted the 
seeds which came to fruition in the marvellous monastic 
life of Ireland. If this be true, it is no exaggeration 
to say that the form in which Christianity came to 
Ireland was, in great measure, previously determined 
in Celtic Britain. This, of course, is not to be taken 
as implying that Marmoutier, Lérins, and Auxerre did 
not influence the development of monasticism in Ireland. 
The point is that the influence of Gaul was direct only 
in the first phase of Christianity in Ireland, and that 
with the death of St. Patrick and his little band of 
fellow-workers this direct influence ceased, and Gallic 
influences entered Ireland only in so far as they were 
transmitted as part and parcel of the Latin-Christian 
heritage of Celtic Britain. The extent of Christian 
cultural intercourse between Britain and Gaul in the 
fifth century is a moot- point. It is not likely to have 
been considerable. Following the destruction of the 
Roman cities of Britain, Christian-Latin culture was 
largely concentrated in Wales, and perforce must have 
developed on more or less insular lines. It is to be 
regretted that Dom Gougaud, who is obviously deeply 
versed in the most recent researches on minor points 
as well as in the varieties of opinions on major questions, 
should have omitted to emphasize the unique importance 
of Celtic Britain as the real author of the Latin-Celtic 
fusion which forms a main element in Western European 
culture. The fact that the Church of Ireland rose, in 
due time, to be the representative Celtic Church renders 
it all the more desirable that this difference in the 
respective rdéles of Ireland and Celtic Britain should be 
strictly observed. 

If there is any one aspect of the subject which seems 
vital to an understanding of the history of the Celtic 
Church in Ireland it is the sharp contrast which exists 
between the Church of St. Patrick and that of the 
native-born monks of the following century. So far 
c 
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from being a normal development of the Patrician 
system of organization, the native monastic Church has 
all the appearance of being a new departure. In the 
light of the historical facts, one must at least admit 
that St. Patrick, in his general outlook, differs very 
radically from Columcille, Columban, Finnian, Brendan, 
David, Illtud and the other great saints and founders 
of Celtic monasticism. The most authentic picture of 
the historical St. Patrick is the one we find in his own 
‘‘Confessio’’ and the ‘‘Epistola ad Coroticum’’; that of a 
Romano-British missionary, proud of his Roman citizen- 
ship, and at the same time conscious of his unworthiness 
for the great task to which he had received a divine sum- 
mons, but none the less resolved, in the spirit of St. Paul, 
to whom he bears such a striking resemblance, to “‘ dwell 
in the midst of barbarians, a stranger and an exile for 
the love of God.’’ A student of Lérins and a pupil of 
Germanus, his education, as well as his upbringing, 
made him pre-eminently a citizen of the Roman world. 
It does not detract from the greatness of his achievement 
that in the century following his death the native-born 
saints reconstituted the Irish Church in a spirit more 
congenial to Celtic needs and aspirations. The Catalogus 
Sanctorum Hiberniae, whatever its deficiences may be, 
distinguishes clearly between the order of St. Patrick 
and that of the native-born monks, and the evidence 
pointing to a partial eclipse of his fame in the centuries 
after his labours strongly confirms this estimate. 

It can scarcely be said that Dom Gougaud treats this 
important problem in early Irish Church history with 
the attention it merits. It is true he cites examples to 
prove the antiquity and widespread prevalence of the 
Saint’s cult, but inasmuch as he ignores the much 
stronger evidence to the contrary, it would seem that 
for once he has failed to hold the scales with absolute 
impartiality. Dr. Kenney, who, in this matter is a safer 
guide, points out that such evidence as we have regarding 
the two hundred years following St. Patrick’s death 
seems to show that his memory had receded into the 
dim background. How else can we explain that, while 
Adamnaén makes only one passing reference to St. 
Patrick, neither Columban, nor Jonas the biographer of 
Columban, nor Cogitosus in his Life of Brigit, nor Bede, 
perhaps the greatest ecclesiastical historian of the Dark 
Ages, alludes to him in any way. Not until towards 
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the close of the seventh century was there a widespread 
revival of interest in all that concerned the National 
Apostle. 


One can safely conclude that the great monastic 
development of the sixth century represents a different 
tradition from that of St. Patrick and his fellow 
missionaries from Gaul, and this distinction holds good 
notwithstanding that St. Patrick, as we learn from his 
Confession, approved of the monastic ideal and encour- 
aged women, as well as men, to lead the monastic life. 
But it is none the less evidént that monasticism did 
not make any great progress in Ireland for half a century 
after his time, and that the Church which he organized 
was an episcopal church in the contemporary Continental 
sense. What cannot be doubted is that the great 
incentive to monastic development and the concurrent 
growth of Latin literary culture came from Celtic Britain, 
especially from St. Cadoc’s monastery of Llancarvan and 
St. David’s monastery of Menevia in South Wales. 


The phenomenal success of monasticism is the central 
fact in the history of the early Irish Church. British 
saints, such as Ninian, Cadoc, David and Gildas may 
have given the initial impulse to the movement, but its 
marvellous expansion was the work of Irish monks, and 
can only be satisfactorily explained on the assumption 
that monasticism was somehow congenial to the religious 
temperament of the Irish and at the same time fitted 
as readily into the framework of society as the episcopal 
system had fitted into the administrative framework of 
Roman Gaul at an earlier period. The manner in which 
secular forces aided the development. of Irish monasticism 
at the expense of the diocesan episcopacy introduced by 
St. Patrick, is a problem that has yet to be worked out. 
According as it spread in the Roman. Empire Christianity 
established its hierarchy within the framework of the 
civil administration. The difficulty was that in Ireland, 
which had never been Romanized, ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions had to adjust themselves to a political and social 
organization of a totally different type. Unfortunately, 
our knowledge of the structure of Irish society in the 
early Middle Ages is not in sufficient detail to enable 
us to examine the complicated inter-relations of Church 
and State. Not until the law tracts have been system- 
atically edited and interpreted, especially such of the 
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tracts as deal with agrarian law and Church law, will 
it be possible to estimate the influence of lay society as 
a factor in determining the particular type of church 
organization which grew up in Ireland. Of one thing 
we can be certain, in Ireland, as elsewhere, ecclesiastical 
institutions had to come to some sori of terms with 
existing social and political conditions. The Church is 
in the world, and it is impossible for her, in any age, 
to escape the influence of contemporary events and insti- 
tutions. Obviously there were in Ireland conditions of a 
general character which would naturally tend to favour 
the monastic institute in contradistinction to the diocesan 
system. As Dom Gougaud points out, in Ireland there 
were no large administrative areas with urban centres, 
and therefore no urban church to which the rural 
churches could be affiliated as in the diocesan system. 
We know that in the multitude of petty States into which 
the country was divided up and loosely confederated, 
the monastic system became, so to speak, almost 
immediately acclimatized, though we do not know the 
precise reasons for this rapid social acclimatization. 
The system of land-tenure resulting from the existence 
of the four-generation group family as the legal family 
unit, may well have been a factor in favour of mon- 
asticism. Its influence is undoubtedly discernible in the 
remarkable Irish custom whereby the coarb or successor 
of the founder of an abbey was always to be chosen 
from the derbfine or four-generation group family 
descended from the founder. The most significant 
feature of this system of abbatial succession consists, 
however, in the fact that the prince, or chief, or clerical 
representative of the local ruling family to whom the 
monastery owed its original endowment, was held to be 
the founder in default of collateral heirs to the ecclesi- 
astical founder. The inference seems inevitable that this 
practice was, at least in part, an expedient whereby the 
descendants of the monastery’s first patron—and they 
would usually belong to the local ruling family—con- 
tinued to retain an indirect jurisdiction over the lands 
which had formerly been theirs. There is something 
faintly reminiscent of the lay investiture of corrupt 
feudalism in this Irish custom of restricting the abbatial 
office to a particular family, and the surprising thing 
is that it did not bring about a general deterioration 
in ecclesiastical standards long before the eleventh and 
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twelfth centuries. So far as one can judge, it was not 
until the Norse invasions threw the country into confusion 
and caused widespread ecclesiastical disorganization 
that secularization took root within the monastic system. 
One of the worst abuses of the ecclesiastical principle, 
in these centuries, resulted from the very system of 
abbatial succession to which I have just referred, for 
if in the collateral branches of the founder’s family no 
monk was forthcoming fitted to become abbot, the 
ecclesiastica progenies thus failing, the plebilis progenies, 
that is to say, the secular members of the family of the 
coarb did not hesitate to take into their hands the 
government of the abbey. In this manner came to be 
established a hereditary succession of lay abbots at 
Armagh, which lasted from the middle of the tenth to 
the first half of the twelfth century. 


The existence of such a decadent state of affairs in 
the very capital of the Irish Church reveals that the 
reforms of gt. Malachy and his successors were long 
overdue. It reveals also the necessity of the never- 
ceasing vigilance with which the Church, in all ages 
and countries, must guard the independence of the 
ecclesiastical order. It would, however, be a historical 
injustice to condemn the Celtic Church of Ireland 
because of the weaknesses of its old age. In its glowing 
youth and long and robust maturity, it presents a picture 
of sublime absorption in the spiritual life, and a noble 
detachment from greed and worldliness which surely 
has never been surpassed in Christian history. The 
keynote of the monastic life is asceticism, and the Irish 
Church was monastic through and through. The high 
tension at which the life of the spirit was maintained 
in the monastic order had a tonic effect on the moral 
standards of society as a whole, and thereby neutralized 
whatever incipient secularizing tendencies there may 
have been in the nature of the system. 


In sixth-century Ireland all religious jurisdiction was 
exercised from the monasteries. There were, it is true, 
bishops without monastic vows, but they did not rule. 
The failure of the diocesan system to take root in non- 
Romanized Ireland conferred on the monks the ultimate 
responsibility for the religious government of the nation. 
The differences from the Roman system in regard to the 
date of the Easter festival and the tonsure, the liturgical 
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differences, may have..deeply exercised the minds of 
contemporary Christians, but in retrospect they are seen 
to have been minor differences in which no point of 
doctrine was at issue. They fade into comparative 
insignificance beside the striking contrast which un- 
doubtedly existed between the Irish system of church 
government and the, general system of church govern- 
ment on the Continent. It is questionable whether an 
Irish Church organized on diocesan lines would have 
made as large and extensive a contribution to the 
evangelization of Europe as monastic Ireland actually 
made. The monasteries were spiritual reservoirs from 
which the Irish missions in Britain and on the Continent 
drew their strength throughout the sixth, seventh and 
eighth centuries. At first sight, the dualism of Chris- 
tianity in Ireland would appear to involve a contradiction 
arising out of a conflict of religious disciplines, for the 
monastic ideal, with its emphasis on a life of contem- 
plation and solitude, would seem decidedly unfavourable 
to the growth of the missionary ideal, with its demand 
for action and a spirit of ardent propaganda. Yet, in 
Ireland, as elsewhere, these apparently opposite ideals 
of the religious life were reconciled oh the higher plane 
of divine love and charity, and in their mutual recon- 
ciliation lies the secret mainspring of the apostolic 
labours of Irishmen all over Europe in the Dark Ages. 
The modern renewal on a world-wide scale of a similar 
apostolate by men of the same ‘race, moved, it is not 
too much to suppose, by a similar spirit, is a historical 
phenomenon of profound significance, for the sceptic as 
well as for the believer. 

The clue to the apstolate of the medizval Irish is to 
be found in the asceticism which was the very essence 
of Christianity in Celtic lands, but especially in Ireland. 
Irish literature, in Latin as well as in the vernacular, 
testifies with a wealth of detail that the Irish were 
amongst the first of Western European peoples to possess 
an intimate feeling for their country as a_ beloved 
motherland. For men so deeply attached to their native 
land in all its aspects, there could be no greater sacrifice 
than the sacrifice of voluntary exile. Denied the supreme 
test of ‘‘ red’’ martyrdom, the Irish monks left their 
motherland as a crowning act of renunciation, and 
sought to end their days as hermits in the islands around 
the Scottish coasts, in Iceland, in Cornwall and Brittany, 
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and in the wilds of Western Europe. In this connection, 
it is not without significance that many of the best 
known Irish missionaries and scholars appear to have 
left Ireland rather late in life. St. Columban, St. Gall, 
St. Columcille are typical representatives of the multitude 
of Irish monks who went forth as exiles 0b amorem 
Christi yearning for the solitude of the hermit, but on 
finding themselves amongst pagans, to whom in many 
instances the gospel had not yet been preached, they 
turned with extraordinary energy to apostolic work, 
and thus initiated, as it were by an afterthought, the long 
Peregrinatio pro Christo which, in the Catholic view, 
must always appear as the most important element in 
Irish history. What a paradoxical result! The Irish- 
man’s asceticism—the very striving for the heroic ideal of 
the hermit—becomes by an extraordinary transmutation 
the chief means of preparing him for the apostolate. 


It is interesting to follow in the pages of Christianit 
in Celtic Lands the two main phases into which the Iris 
emigration of the Middle Ages falls. If the typical 
Irishman abroad during the sixth, seventh and eighth 
centuries is hermit, or saint, or missionary, the scene 
changes with the ninth century and thenceforward the 
Irishman abroad is pre-eminently the scholar, the 
learned refugee of the type of Sedulius Scottus and 
Johannes Eriugena, men of wide culture whose chief 
interest is scholarship, and in whom the motive of self- 
abnegation counts for little. A new type of Irishman 
has arisen to meet a new age. It would be an interesting 
subject for speculation to consider in what proportions 
the internal reorganization of the Church in Gaul, the 
expansion of the Benedictine Order, and the advent of 
Anglo-Saxon missionaries with a remarkable talent for 
organization of the type of St. Boniface, contributed to 
bring about the decline of Irish activity in the field of 
missionary enterprise. All these factors were at work 
abroad, but at home the religious culture of the 
monasteries as it grew to maturity gradually broadened 
into a national culture, which in its fruitful union of 
the vernacular speech and the older culture with the 
classical inheritance of Christianity, prefigures the 
Italian Renaissance. To gain a real insight into 
the true nature of the early Christian art of Ireland 
one needs to visit the chief collections of Irish antiquities 
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in the National Museum of Ireland and elsewhere. 
Dom Gougaud’s treatment of the subject is as satisfactory 
as any literary survey can be, but it is obvious that the 
literature about objects of art in no way relieves us of 
the necessity of seeing and examining them with our 
own eyes, any more than we can claim to know a picture 
because we have read a discription of it in a catalogue. 
The late government of Mr. Cosgrave, realizing that 
among the functions of a government the promotion of 
learning is not the least important, in 1929 set up a 
MSS. Commission, and two years ago appointed a special 
committee which has already made an important con- 
tribution to the study of art in early Ireland. A copy 
of this work—Christian Art in Ancient Ireland—was 
presented to the Papal Nuncio last June. It contains 
a series of plates made from photographs, specially 
taken for the purpose, of objects in Irish, British, and 
Continental museums, and executed in collotype at the 
Dublin Ordnance Survey Office. On these plates most 
of the principal and many of the minor works of Irish 
art, especially objects in metal, are illustrated, and are 
thus, to all intents and purposes, brought directly under 
the eyes of the student. It may be mentioned that the 
evidence they abundantly display of widespread and 
complex European influences, bears out Dom Gougaud’s 
assertion that the Irish ‘‘ were, above all, eclectics.’’ 

Dom Gougaud’s evaluation of intellectual culture in 
Ireland’s Golden Age is all the more impressive in its 
recognition of Irish achievement because he sets out the 
facts with scholarly restraint. So many writers have 
been led by uncritical enthusiasms to make extravagant 
claims that a certain amount of scepticism has grown 
up concerning what the Irish genuinely accomplished 
in those far-off times. Because Irishmen, as for example, 
Johannes Eriugena, displayed a familiarity with Greek, 
comparatively rare amongst contemporaries, it has been 
assumed that Ireland was a centre of Greek studies. 
In this connection, Dom Gougaud discusses the know- 
ledge of Greek in the monastic establishments both in 
Britain and in Ireland. His conclusions, which are 
probably identical with those of Mario Esposito, show 
that, although in Britain a serious study was made of 
Greek in the seventh century, there is no evidence that 
it was studied in Ireland, save in exceptional cases and 
in a rudimentary way. 
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In any true picture of life and society, it is necessary 
to bring out both light and shadow. Even in its hey-day 
the monastic system was not without its deficiencies and 
weaknesses. There were, for example, the episcopi 
vagantes who, having no dioceses or fixed duties, 
wandered on the Continent from one diocese to another, 
founding religious institutions over the heads of the 
diocesan bishops, ‘‘ exercising powers they had received 
in ‘virtue of their consecration without any authorization 
from the Ordinary,’’ and in general creating by their 
vagaries a decided prejudice against their fellow- 
countrymen as a whole. The truth is that like all 
things appertaining to humanity the Irish Church had 
its own maladies and weaknesses, which it is easy to 
exaggerate and denounce. The system itself may have 
been far from ideal, but because of the immense 
vitality of the spiritual principle in Ireland and the 
comparative peace and security of conditions there, the 
Irish Church maintained an equilibrium at least as 
positive as any of the Continental churches throughout 
the Dark Ages. It was not until the Norse invasions 
that the ecclesiastical structure began to disintegrate 
into a semi-secularized travesty of its former self. Then 
was felt the need for the centralized organization and 
ordered hierarchy which would have resulted from the 
diocesan system. Doubtless the Irish preference for a 
monastic and largely decentralized Church reflected 
deep-rooted tendencies in the Celtic temperament and 
type of society. Upon this subject Dom Gougaud has 
some extremely sound observations. ‘‘ One admires the 
Celtic societies for their utter contempt of aught 
savouring of opportunism. Yet one might wish they 
had shown in the course of their medieval history, and 
better realized what a principle of strength and duration 
union is.”’ The same inability for cohesion, centralized 
action, and prolonged common effort, which laid the 
country open to the Scandinavian invaders and after- 
wards to the Anglo-Norman adventurers, was also the 
undoing of the Irish Church. Excessive individualism, 
lack of discipline and a conservative spirit verging on what 
may be described as antiquarianism, seem to have been 
the national failings of the Irish in Church as in State. 
Not that individualism is a bad thing in itself. The most 
highly individualized men and nations have frequently 
appeared in history as displaying the highest originality 
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and intellectual initiative. Who will regard the Greek 
city States or the city-States of Renaissance Italy as 
models of good government, and yet they outstripped all 
other nations in artistic genius. There seems, however, to 
be a point beyond which individualism degenerates into 
a sort of moral anarchy, and despite occasional intervals 
of recuperation, Ireland seems to have come perilously 
near that point in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
Individualists first and foremost, it is not to be wondered 
at that the distinctive traits of the religious temperament 
and piety of the early Christian Celts should appear in 
their private devotions rather than in their liturgical 
texts. Petitions in form of litany, loricae as, for example, 
St. Patrick’s lorica, and from the tenth century onward 
hymns to the Blessed Virgin abound in Irish literature, 
but sometimes their beauty is marred by a want of 
measure, by an excess of fervour working itself off in 
prolixity and rhetoric. Dom Gougaud, however, credits 
the Irish with one beautiful contribution to the structure 
of Christian liturgy; it is the solemn benediction of the 
new fire on Holy Saturday. 


By the tenth century the cultural leadership of 
Northern Europe had passed from Ireland to Anglo- 
Saxon England. The impulse to the ecclesiastical 
reformation of the twelfth century came from Canterbury, 
but the work was accomplished by Gilbert, St. Malachy, 
the Irish bishops and the Cistercians. It marks the 
final establishment in Ireland of a diocesan and metro- 
politan organization in full conformity with the Church 
of the West. The day of Celtic particularism was over. 
It was found that Latin organization was needed as 
much as Celtic fervour in order to create the type of 
Christian society which could weather the storms of 
the historical process. And so the Latin genius for 
organization achieved a somewhat belated triumph on 
Trish soil. 


While a dispassionate review of Irish Christianity 
in all its phases, especially in the era of the Scan- 
dinavian invasions, warns us to be on our guard against 
the exaggerated claims sometimes made on_ behalf 
of the Irish at home and abroad, even so, much 
remains of which Irishmen may legitimately be proud. 
If Celtic Britain largely communicated the original 
motive power of insular Christianity, it was mainly due 
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to the heroic virtues of Irish monks and the intellectual 
alertness of Irish scholars that the Celtic Churches 
became one of the main agencies in the recovery 
of Western Europe from the post-Roman barbarism. 
Scrutinized in the cold light of the science of history, 
the record of Irish service appears at times little short 
of miraculous, so dark was the world without, and so 
rich were the treasures of love, devotion and learning 
which the Irish bestowed upon Western humanity in 
its struggle from the darkness of virtual anarchy into 
the light of the Christian revelation. Whosoever reads 
Fr. Ryan’s Irish Monasticism, Dr. Kenney’s Sources for 
the Early History of Ireland, and Dom Louis Gougaud’s 
masterly work, can be sure at least of one thing: that 
without the Celtic contribution Christian culture would 
not only have been poorer, it would have been 
substantially different. 


When so wide a field has been covered as in Christianity 
in Celtic Lands, it is inevitable that a few slips should 
have crept in, and that here and there statements occur 
which one would like the author to reconsider. It is 
a small point, but on page 7 the heptarchy is referred 
to the beginning of the Christian era, though there can 
be no doubt it was still in process of creation at the 
time of St. Patrick’s mission. It is likewise open to 
question whether the pagan Irish were quite as black 
as Dom Gougaud paints them. Without wishing to 
endorse the sentimental view of writers of the type of 
Renan, who was so much impressed by the innate 
idealism of the Celts that he considered them to be 
“naturally Christian ’’ (whatever that may mean), one 
may point out that the Irish epic literature reveals a 
proud and semi-barbarous caste, but none the less 
singularly free from the dark and cruel superstitions 
which we know existed elsewhere amongst peoples on 
a@ more or less similar level of material development. 
Idolatry was practised in pagan Ireland, but a passage 
in the eleventh-century Dindsenchas together with a few 
vague allusions in other late texts does not justify the 
view that human sacrifice was practised in pagan Ireland. 
On the contrary, the evidence of the Ulidian literature 
suggests that there was no tradition of human sacrifice 
in the Christian era. 


Contrary to what Dom Gougaud implies, it is now 
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generally believed that the Irish had gained a foothold 
in Dal Riada, the present Argyle in Western Scotland, 
considerably before the fifth century. It is probable that 
the Irish settlements in that part of Scotland began soon 
after the Romans abandoned the Antonine frontier 
between 4.p. 190-200. We learn from the Panegyric of 
Constantius that by a.p. 290 the north of Roman Britain 
was already ‘‘ accustomed to Irish enemies.’’ Inci- 
dentally, mention of the Antonine frontier recalls that 
Dom Gougaud dissents from Dr. Eoin MacNeill’s 
suggestion that St. Patrick’s birthplace was probably 
Caerwent in Monmouthshire, and returns to the old 
opinion that it was at Ail Cluade, near Dumbarton, in 
Scotland. It is, of course, certain that Dumbarton was 
at one time an important Roman military station, 
situated at the end of the wall of Antoninus. It is also 
probable, as Dom Gougaud suggests, that the military 
station gave rise to a Roman-Briton municipality 
governed by decurions. But the hypothesis that St. 
Patrick’s father, the decurion Calpurnius, was a decurion 
at Dumbarton in the second half of the fourth century, 
is, in my opinion, rendered impossible by the fact that 
the last vestige of Roman authority must have disap- 
peared from the whole of this region at least a hundred 
years previously. St. Patrick’s own words in his 
‘* Confessio ’’ show that the home of his parents was — 
in a part of Britain in which the Roman system of local 
government still functioned. It cannot, therefore, have 
been any part of Scotland which, long before the birth 
of St. Patrick’s father or grandfather, had passed outside 
the sphere of Roman authority, both civil and military. 
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By THE Rev. T. E. Birp, D.D., Ph.D. 
Whit Sunday (June 4th). 


Pentecost—the Jewish Feast of Seven Weeks and the Feast of 
First-fruits ;! the Christian Feast of the Seven Gifts of the Holy 
Ghost and of the first-fruits of the Apostolic harvest, ‘‘ the Spirit 
offering to the Father the first-fruits of all nations ”’ (Irenaeus), 
three thousand converts on one day. For the Jews it was also 
the Festival of the giving of the Old Law on Mount Sinai mid 
thunder and lightning. Throughout the octave of Pentecost the 
Church recites the Psalm of the Exodus and the Giving of the 
Law: Let God arise, and let His enemies be scattered (Ps. 
Ixvii. :— 


Earth quaked, yea, heaven dripped 
At the presence of the God of Sinai, 
At the presence of the God of Israel. 


as she celebrates the giving of the New Law with rushing wind 
and fire. 


It was a great day of Jewish assemblage. Josephus speaks of 
a Pentecost when ‘‘ many ten thousands of people were gathered 
together ’’ about the Temple.? Visitors coming from far and 
wide joined in celebration with the resident population of 
Jerusalem, those who had always lived in the Holy City and 
those devout Jews who had lived abroad but who had come to 
spend their declining years near the Temple of God. So St. 
Luke speaks of devout men from.every nation under heaven, who 
had “ settled down’? permanently in the City (Acts ii. 5), as 
distinct from the visitors ‘‘ inhabitants of Mesopotamia,”’ 
“ residents of Rome,’’ who were obviously pilgrims (v. 10). When 
all these people were gathered together (let us say in the year 
A.D, 33) to celebrate the giving of the Old Law, they heard one 
morning (v. 15) a noise as of a sudden and violent gust of wind 
Sweeping down on a certain house in the city. They ran to see 
what was the matter; they found the few followers of the cruci- 
fied Jesus in a room, and they heard the promulgation of the 
New Law. The sudden wind was the outward sign of the coming 
of the Holy Ghost. We take our minds back to the beginning of 
all things when the earth was formless and empty, but when, 
over the dark waters, the Holy Spirit was hovering to give life on 
the earth. Again, to the beginning of the ministry of Christ our 
Lord, when John the Baptist saw the heavens ‘‘ rent asunder ”’ 


1 Ex. xxxiv. 22; Num. xxviii. 26; Deut. xvi. 10. 
4 Ant. xvii 10, 2; see also Wars, II, 3, 1. 
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(Mark) and the Holy Spirit descending upon Christ in the 
waters. Now, at Pentecost, the beginning of the Church’s 
ministry, when the Jewish religion had become formless and 
empty, when the world was dark and spiritually lifeless, God the 
Father sends in the name of Christ, sitting at His right hand, the 
Paraclete, the Holy Spirit, that baptized in the Holy Ghost and 
fire (as John the Baptist foretold), the Church should begin her 
work of giving new life to the world in the name of the Blessed 
Trinity. 

No good work can begin without the Holy Spirit. For it is 
the Holy spirit that filleth the whole world, that holdeth all 
things together and that hath knowledge of every voice (Wis. 
i. 7). That Spirit alone can give true wisdom and counsel and 
fortitude and knowledge and the other gifts enumerated by the 
prophet Isaias (xi. 2); that Paraclete teaches the Church all 
things and brings to her mind whatever Christ has revealed 
(John xiv. 26). These gifts were symbolized on the first Pente- 
cost day of the Church by tongues of fire resting over the heads 
of the Apostles, who at once began to speak to the whole world 
the wonderful things of God. Thus did the Church Catholic 
begin her mission. 


Still to-day the Holy Spirit teaches the Church all things and 
brings to mind what Christ has said to her. But our prayers are 
needed that hearts may be enkindled by the fire of divine love. 


Veni Sancte Spiritus: 
Veni Pater pauperum : 
Veni Lumen cordium. 


Especially in these times we need to pray: ‘‘ Send forth Thy 
Spirit and they shall be created : and Thou shalt renew the face 
of; the earth.’”? Or, in the words of the Book of Wisdom : ‘‘ Send 
Thy Spirit from above; and so the ways of them that are upon 
earth may be corrected, and men may learn the things that please 
Thee ’ (ix. 17.18). The spirit of Bolshevism, which is the spirit 
of Antichrist, threatens the world. What withholdeth him is, in 
the opinion of many Fathers, the Holy Spirit (2 Thess. ii. 6). 
‘‘ Send forth Thy Spirit, and Thou shalt renew the face of the 
earth.” 


Parish life may become somewhat unspiritual. Too much 
attention to material things; bricks and mortar and entertain- 
ments. The conversion of the world began in a room upstairs, 
and by men set aflame with the fervour of the Holy Spirit. 
Parish ‘‘ socials’ failed at Corinth within four years of the 
opening of the church there (I Cor. xi. 17ff). ‘‘ Come, O Holy 
Spirit, fill the hearts of Thy faithful, and enkindle in them the 
fire of Thy love.”’ 


Trinity Sunday (June 11th). 


The feasts of the Incarnation are ended. They began with 
Advent, continued through Christmas into January (the Holy 
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Family) on to Lent, Passiontide and Good Friday. Then came 
the glorious Resurrection, the Ascension (when God made Man 
left the earth, except for the Blessed Sacrament), and now He 
sitteth' at the right hand of the Father. So the Church turns her 
eyes to heaven to gaze at the Godhead where the three Persons 
live co-equal and co-eternal with every perfection in One as in 
the Three. 

The Blessed Trinity is the private life of God. God has His 
private life into which it is not given to mere man to peer. ‘‘ For 
who hath known the mind of the Lord? Or who hath been His 
counsellor? ’? (Epistle of the day). How could we paltry crea- 
tures expect to be familiar with the private life of God, to know 


exactly how God lives! As well might a worm expect to under- 
stand human life! 


So our Lord, as it were, just mentions the Three Persons in 
One God, without giving us any deep insight into the mystery. 
He, the wisest of masters, never gave a lesson quite above the 
heads of His disciples. He has allowed the Church, taught by 
the Holy Spirit, to give us the words ‘“‘ Trinity,”’ ‘‘ Person,”’ 
“relation ’’ which help us a little, but the veil still remains 
drawn over the private life of the Godhead. We must simply 
adore with profound humility. ‘‘ O the depth of the riches of the 
wisdom and of the knowledge of God! How incomprehensible 
are His judgments, and how unsearchable His ways!’’ The 
puny mind of man can grasp but little. Man is the lowest of 
spiritual beings. Above him are myriads of angels, no two of 
the same species, an ever-ascending progression of intelligent 
beings. Yet between the highest intelligence of the highest angel 
and the supreme mind of God there is an infinity! 


It was when man expected to know too much that he fell, and 
fell damnably. ‘‘ Ye shall be as God ”’ knowing all things, sug- 
gested the fallen angel Lucifer. ‘‘ And they knew that they were 
naked, and they hid themselves from the face of the Lord God.”’ 


Although the doctrine was foreshadowed in the Old Testament 
—“T to-day, before the morning star, have begotten thee. Sit at 
my right hand ”’ (Pss. ii., cix.); “‘ By the word of the Lord the 
heavens were established ; and all the power of them' by the spirit 
of his mouth (xxxii. 6), on which St. Robert Bellarmine remarks : 
“There is no doubt but that the Holy Ghost meant to glance at 
the mystery of the Holy Trinity, to be revealed in the New Testa- 
ment ’”’—the explicit teaching has to be sought in the Gospels. 

The first to whom it was clearly revealed (how naturally!) was 
Mary the mother of God. To her the heavenly message was 
given: ‘‘ The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power 
of the Most High shall overshadow thee. And therefore also the 
Holy which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God.”’ 
Here distinctly are the three Persons. ‘‘ The Most High ”’ 
(El ‘Elyon) would be well known to Mary from her reading of the 
Old Testament and from her attendance at the synagogue as 
the name of God (the Father). 


The next person to whom the mystery was revealed was (just 
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as we should expect) John the Baptist, the ‘‘ greatest born of 
woman ”’ (Matt. xi. 11). But he did not know the mystery at the 
beginning of his preaching, and he did not realize the Three 
Persons (‘‘ I knew him not,’’ John i. 33) until he saw the Hol 
Ghost descending on Christ and heard the words of the Father: 
‘‘ This is My beloved (i.e. only begotten) Son.’’ 


The Apostles were then taught the mystery, but more 
gradually, for they were slow of heart. They learnt first that 
their Master was greater than Solomon, Lord of the Sabbath, the 
supreme Judge, etc. Three favoured ones were to see the 
Transfiguration, but they were told to keep silent about it. 
Later, all of them were instructed about the Holy Ghost (John 
xiv. 16; xv. 26; xvi. 13) sent by the Father in the name of the 
Son ; until, finally, they were all ready for the great commission : 
‘* Go teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.’”’ The Church continued 
to teach the revelation, and the doctrine was crystallized in what 
we know as the Athanasian Creed. 


Sunday within the Octave of Corpus Christi (June 18th). 


By order of the saintly Pius X, besides the homily on the 
Gospel of the day, a sermon should be given this Sunday on 
frequent Communion. Twenty-eight years have passed since an 
end was put to “‘ contentious controversies ’’ concerning the dis- 
positions required for frequent and daily Communion, and we 
may safely say that the faithful now know full well that it is the 
mind of the Church that they should approach the holy Table as 
often as possible. Thank God, we no longer live at a time when 
rigorism excluded from frequent Communion whole classes of 

_ persons, for example, all who went to business daily, and even 
all who were living the married life! 


When we look back we wonder how there could have been any 
controversy on the subject. ‘‘ Come unto Me, all ye that labour 
and are burdened, and I will refresh you’’—surely an 
Eucharistic appeal tu the faithful of every age that daily bear 
their heavy burdens: the “ daily ’? Breaking of the Bread in the 
apostolic Church : ‘‘ Except you eat the fiesh of the Son of Man 
you shall not have life in you ’”?: Our Lord’s comparison of the 
Bread of Life with the manna which nourished the Chosen 
People daily during their march through the desert: the mem- 
bership of the Church dependent upon Holy Communion—“ We 
being many are one bread, one body, all that partake of One 
Bread ” (I Cor. x. 17): the means whereby we become relatives 
of Christ, yea, related to Him by flesh and blood, and conse- 
quently children of God, members of God’s family: the 
insistence, especially of the early writers, that in the Lord’s 
Prayer we pray for our daily Eucharistic Bread (‘‘ And there- 
fore we ask that our Bread, that is Christ, should be given to us 
daily, that we who abide and live in Christ may not depart from 
His sanctification and His Body.” St. Cyprian) : the tradition of 
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f the Church down to the Council of Trent (‘‘ The Holy Synod 
e would desire that at every Mass the faithful who are present 
e should communicate not only spiritual by way of internal 
y affection, but sacramentally by the actual reception of the 
: Eucharist ’’) ;? these evidences, which could be multiplied, make 
it truly suprising that in our early lifetime even weekly Com- 
e munion was considered as something extraordinary. But 
at although those days have passed it is necessary to remind the 
1e faithful, at least once a year, of the Church’s teaching on 
1e frequent Communion, and of the reasons of that teaching. 
it The primary purpose of frequent Communion is not so much 
in a reward for piety but a medicine ‘‘ to give strength to resist 
he sensual passions, to cleanse from the stains of daily faults, and 
' to avoid those graver sins to which human frailty is liable.’’* 
er Frequent and daily Communion received by persons in a state 
ad of grace and with a right intention has the further effect of 
at emancipating them from venial sins. By a right intention is 
meant an approach to the Holy Table not out of routine, vain- 
glory, or human respect, but in order to please God and to 
apply the remedy against spiritual weakness. Perhaps a word 
on ‘routine ’’ might not be out of place in to-day’s sermon, 
Mi although the danger is confined more or less to colleges and 
pe schools. Still more might a little emphasis be given to the care 
os required that Holy Communion be preceded by ‘‘ a serious 
is- preparation ’”’ and followed by “a suitable thanksgiving ’’* 
oa according to each one’s strength, circumstances, and duties. 
he Of course, the least suspicion of rigorism must be carefully 
a avoided ; preparation may be ‘ serious’’ without being long, 
a and the man or woman who has to hurry off to business is not 
of to be debarred from Holy Communion because he or she cannot 
‘eal remain in church for thanksgiving after the Mass is over. On 
the other hand, we have known people to walk from the street 
and conversation straight to the altar rails; and the emptying 
ny of many churches immediately after Sunday Mass is hardly in 
ur keeping with the mind of the Church. ‘‘ Therefore, there are 
an many infirm and weak among you.’”’ Why? Because they did 
aa not make a proper preparation for Holy Communion. 
a For those who come but seldom and those who neglect even 
the the annual precept the best exhortation can be made from the 
es Gospel of the day—the Great Supper. Our Lord was invited 
i toa meal at the house of a chief of the Pharisees. He spoke 
We two parables about invitations to meals; the first, teaching His 
ne hearers to take the bottom places when they come to table ; and 
ves the second, instructing them (and us) to send out the invitations 
oe rather to those who cannot return the compliment. Whereupon 
the 
d's 3Session XXII, cap. 6. 
ere- 4Decretum, Sacra Tridentina Synodus. 
) us 5 [bid. 
ae 8 Sedula praeparatio’’ and ‘‘ congrua gratiarum actio” (Decr.). 
n 
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one of the men sitting at table made the remark: “ Blessed 
is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God!’’ He was 
thinking of the Messianic Feast foretold in figurative language 
by Isaias, a feast of fat and rich food with the best of wines 
(xxv. 6). This remark occasioned the third parable, the Great 
Supper prepared by God who has sent the Messianic Servant 
to bring in the guests. The invited guests all make excuses. 
Some plead business, the new farm demands attention. Others 
are more interested in seeing how a fine team of oxen work 
under the yoke. Others allege domestic difficulties: ‘‘I have 
married a wife; and therefore I cannot come.’’ St. Augustine 
remarks: ‘‘ Are not these the excuses which are put forward 
by all who refuse to come to His Supper?’’ And, indeed, it 
will usually be found to-day that those who abstain from Holy 
Communion do so either because it interferes with their business 
or profession, or because other interests predominate (instead 
of ‘‘ five yoke of oxen ”’ it is a motor car or a set of golf clubs!), 
or because of a mixed marriage. 


The Third Sunday after Pentecost (June 25th). 
The Epistie (I Peter v. 6-11). 
What To Do When Persecution Comes. 
Persecution is threatening the Church, and the first Pope is 


instructing the faithful how they are to prepare for it. He has 
just spoken of submission to the priests, and now he mentions 
the fundamental virtue of humility:: ‘‘ God resists the proud 
and gives grace to the humble.’’ So he continues: ‘‘ Humble 
yourselves, therefore, under the mighty hand of God,’’ that hand 
strong and powerful that delivered Israel from persecutions, 
especially from the slavery of Egypt.* Reliance on the mighty 


power of God who can scatter all His enemies is the first bulwark. 


against persecution. In His own good time He will change 
the affliction into exaltation. ‘‘ The wisdom of the humble shall 
exalt his head.’ David, Job, Joachim and others all passed 
through tribulations, but in due time God “ lifted up their 
heads.’ So, says St. Peter: ‘‘ Cast all your care upon Him, 
for He has care of you,’’ words borrowed from one of the 
persecution psalms (liv. 23) :— 


Cast they care upon the Lord, 

And he will sustain thee. 

He will not suffer the just to be moved for ever. 
But as to the persecutors : 


Thou, O God, shalt bring them into the pit of corruption : 
Men of blood and treachery shall not live out half their days. 
But I put my trust in thee (v. 24). 


8 Ex. iii. 19; Deut. iii. 24; 2 Par. vi. 32; Dan. ix. 15; Ezec. xx. 34. 
9Ecclus. xi. 1. 
10 2 Kings xv. 30; Ps. iii. 4; Job xlii. 9; 4 Kings xxv. 27. 
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However, besides this reliance on God, the Christian must 
exercise vigilance and calmness, because the real enemy, the 
instigator of all persecution, the Adversary, is Satan. This is 
the second point in the exhortation. It echoes St. Paul’s teaching 
that our wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but against 
principalities and powers, against the rulers of the world of 
this darkness, against the spirits of wickedness in regions 
above." In times of persecution the devil is especially active 
suggesting temptations against the Faith. 


St. Peter compares Satan with a roaring lion going about 
the earth and seeking whom he may devour. The figure of the 
lion is probably taken from Psalm ix. 30, 31; the idea of Satan 
“going about ”’ the earth comes from the Book of Job. How 
terrible is the hidden might of Satan !—so terrible in our days 
because the very existence of the Adversary is either denied 
or ignored. He was the Serpent that brought ruin upon the 
father and mother of the human race. In the awful scenes at 
the opening of the Book of Job he boasts before God how he 
goes about the earth and seduces men from God’s service. He 
slanders Job by saying that the holy man’s religion is for 
personal ends. The well-nigh intolerable trials that come upon 
Job are due to Satan’s malignity—loss of fortune, loss of 
children, of home, of the affection of his wife, of friends. The 
purpose of the Book of Job is precisely to reveal the invisible 
striving of the power of Evil against the might of God. The 
unseen Enemy that goeth about seeking to devour men! We 
may enlarge on the theme. Satan, the Prince of this world, 
tempting even Christ! And the last of those temptations—how 
terrible it was! For one act of adoration, if Jesus would but 
go on His knees once, and adore the Tempter, Satan was 
prepared to stop going about the cities of the world, to withdraw 
all his agencies, to cease from devouring men.” A short cut 
to the Redemption! No wonder that after this vile suggestion 
angels came to minister to Christ—the only occasion, except 
during the terrible Agony in the garden, when Our Lord was 
strengthened by angelic consolation. The same Satan that was 
able to hinder St. Paul in his work. The same Fiend who is 
to be so powerful towards the end of the world. Satan who 
is now behind all the persecution in Russia, in Mexico, in Spain. 
Indeed, the conflict is not so much against flesh and blood, mere 
mortals, as against the Spirit of wickedness. Who can read 
the Apocalypse and not be profoundedly impressed with the 
descriptions of the great conflict between God and His saints 
on the one side and Satan and his myrmidons on the other? 


ll Ephes. vi. 12. See also St. Augustine’s teaching in the fifth Lesson at 
Tenebrae for Maundy Thursday. 


12 The belief that Lucifer fell through refusal to adore the Son of God 
made Man is well founded. ‘‘ When He bringeth in the First Begotten 
into the world, he saith: ‘And let all the angels of God adore Him’” 
(Heb. i. 6). In the final Temptation it would appear that Satan was seeking 
a reversal of this. ‘‘ All these will I give (up), if falling down thou wilt 
adore me’’ (Matt. iv. 9). 
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And what of our resistance in times of persecution when Satan 
is attacking like a roaring lion? That our defensive may be 
effectual St. Peter bids us ‘‘ Be strong in faith,’ or as his Greek 
expression rather means: “ solid in the Faith.’”’ So St. Paul 
could say towards the close of his life: ‘‘ I have fought a good 
fight: I have kept the Faith (2 Tim. iv. 7). No giving way, 
no wavering, no weakening: the Catholic body strong as a 
phalanx against the Enemy. Then the great consolation. After 
suffering ‘a little,’’ a little in comparison with “ eternal glory 
in Christ Jesus,’’ the God of every grace ‘“ will Himself perfect 
you, and confirm you, and establish you. To Him be glory and 
empire for ever and ever. Amen.’’ 


The Gospel (Luke xv. 1-10). The Value of a Single Soul. 


The occasion of the parable of the Lost Sheep was the scornful 
and haughty demeanour of Scribes and Pharisees when they 
saw Jesus talking to those whom they regarded as public sinners 
and even sitting at table with them. 


A hundred sheep would be an unusually large flock for a 
Palestinian shepherd, but Our Lord chooses the high number 
in order to bring into relief the anxiety for a single stray sheep, 
although ninety-nine are safe. 


On one of the hills of Palestine a sheep has gone astray. No 
sooner does the shepherd become aware of the loss than he leaves 
the ninety-nine in the desert (that is, in the open country), either 
under the care of one of his friends or neighbours (v. 6), or 
in a place where he knows they will be safe, and goes in search 
of the one that is lost, until he finds it. He does not shout 
and swear when he finds the sheep; he does not beat it with 
a stick ; with great joy and affection he lifts it on to his shoulders, 
and he brings it back to the flock. Oh the tenderness of the loving 
shepherd—-like that of the father of the prodigal son, who runs 
to meet the returning sinner and embraces and kisses him! The 
scene is a familiar one to those who know Palestine : a shepherd 
‘‘ carrying on his shoulders an adult lamb whose four feet are 
held together over the shepherd’s breast, while the head of the 
animal hangs on one side, easily and without care. Can we deny 
that the picture gives us the delicate beauty of the symbolical 
lambs carried on the shoulders of the divine Shepherd?’’*® On 
reaching the flock the shepherd hails his friends and neighbours 
with a joyous shout: ‘ Rejoice with me because I have found 
my sheep that was lost!’’ 


.The shepherd is the good God, the friends and neighbours 
are the angels. The lost sheep is one soul—inestimable in the 
sight of God. The two points of the parable are the anxiety 
of God for the salvation of a single sinner, and the joy in 
Heaven at a single conversion. (Satan the Serpent writhes at 
the sight of a sinner on his knees in the confessional, while 


13 Denis Buzy, S.C.J., in Revue Biblique, 1930, p. 51. 
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the angels and saints exult with joy.) Never does God give up 
the quest for a soul: He seeks “‘ until He finds it.’’ 


Sometimes ‘‘ the ninety-nine who need not penance ”’ are taken 
to be the self-satisfied Pharisees. This is not necessary. In 
the companion parable, the Prodigal Son, the elder son is loved 
by his father: ‘‘ Son, thou art always with me, and all I have 
is thine.’”’ The idea in both parables is that the conversion of 
a sinner gives a peculiar joy that is not experienced over those 
who “need not penance.’”’ A good father will always feel 
pleased with and proud of his upright sons; but his heart will 
overflow with joy when the black sheep of the family returns 
to God. Every parish priest has experienced this peculiar joy. 


If the conversion of a single soul gives such joy in Heaven 
how ought we to labour with all our might to bring sinners 
back to God! ‘‘ He who causeth a sinner to be converted from 
the error of his ways shall save his soul from death and shall 
cover @ multitude of sins.’ ‘‘ Even so it is not the will of 


your Father who is in heaven that one of these little ones should 
perish.’’ 


The Lost Coin. The teaching of this parable is a further 
illustration of the same beautiful truth. God’s unceasing quest 
for a lost soul. Here the picture is taken from daily life. A 
good but poor housewife has her ten silver coins (value about 
eight shillings), which must pay for household needs for the week. 
She loses one coin. Immediately she lights the lamp (for 
Palestinian houses were rather dark even in the daytime), takes 
the broom, sweeps under the table and in every corner, until 
she finds the coin. And when she finds it, for very joy she 
calls in her friends and neighbours and bids them: ‘ Rejoice 
with me, because I have found the coin that I had lost!” What 
care, what trouble, what anxiety to find one coin although nine 
were still safe! 


The Church applies the parable to the conversion of the great 
penitent, St. Mary Magdalen. At the hymn at Lauds on her 
feast (July: 22nd) we sing :— 


Amissa drachma regio 
Recondita est aerario, 
Et gemma, deterso luto, 
Nitore vincit sidera. 


The coin, once lost, is now laid up 
In the King’s royal treasury : 
The gem defiled, now purified, 
Passes the stars in brilliancy.” 


14 James v. 20, 
15 Matt, xviii. 14. 
16 Archbishop Bagshawe. 





NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
I. MORAL THEOLOGY. 
By THE Rev. Henry Davis, S.J. 


If the following notes do not appear to deal with much work 
done in the field of Moral Theology, they will, it is hoped, 
be found to touch upon some exceedingly important matters 
in moral conduct. It is proposed to deal at length with two 
subjects only, on which books have lately been written, namely, 
the co-operation of the nurse with the doctor, both professionally 
and ethically ; and, secondly, the most recent conclusions on the 
subject of the infertile period in married life. The first subject 
will, it is hoped, be of interest to Guilds of Catholic Nurses, 
and the second, will be interesting and perhaps practically useful 
to priests who are confronted with the problems put to them 


by Catholics living a married life under the stress of present 
economic conditions. 


There is no doubt that the problems of moral conduct that 
present themselves to Catholic nurses in the fulfilment of their 
professional duties are extremely acute, and they do not tend 
to become less so. The Catholic nurse who has to work with 
doctors of every shade of religious belief and of very different 
moral standards is confronted with serious doubts as to the 
legitimacy of certain operations and treatment, in which she is 
expected to assist. A few of these problems are discussed by 
Sister John Gabriel in her admirable little book, Professional 
Problems.!. Most of the problems are professional not ethical. 
Many ethical problems have not been mentioned, though we are 
sure that the experienced authoress must be aware of them. 
Probably she shrank from discussing them, since they would 
require lengthy treatment, and a more than superficial know- 
ledge of Catholic philosophy on the part of her readers. Perhaps 
also she thought that such problems as have been raised by 
the practices in vogue in Maternity and Child Welfare Clinics 
are better discussed at meetings between Catholic doctors and 
nurses, under the guidance of a Catholic priest. 


Sister Gabriel has, therefore, concentrated on professional 
problems for the most part, but this fact does not detract from 
the importance of the book for the clergy. A priest who has 
anything to do with the spiritual direction of nurses, or who 
is chaplain to a Nurses’ Guild, will find in this book abundant 
matter for conferences and instruction. The chief reason, 
however, for mentioning the book in these pages is to direct 


1Saunders Co., London. pp. 158, with bibliography and index. Price, 
1 dollar 75 cents. 
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the reader’s attention to the very clear and fearless exposition 
of Catholic teaching by the authoress, in those cases where 
there is a conflict between moral principles and professional 
etiquette. We will mention only two examples. 


A doctor prescribed an overdose for a child patient in a 
hospital. The nurse changed the prescription. The act would, 
no doubt, be considered unprofessional, and would result in 
loss of place or rank. But the authoress does not hesitate to 
say that the action was right and obligatory, since, as she says, 
no authority can take from a nurse the responsibility of her 
acts as an individual. No doubt the Supervisor or Matron 
would be consulted, but the problem still remains. 


A doctor diagnosed appendicitis in the case of a young man, 
and advised operation. The visiting nurse was not satisfied. 
She boldly suggested calling in another doctor. The second 
doctor diagnosed quinsy, treated the patient for it, and cured 
him. 

This book will be found most valuable to Probationers and 
hospital nurses, for there are, it appears, many pitfalls for the 
beginner, many rules of etiquette to be kept. The book gives wise 
and timely warning of them, and shows the beginner how to avoid 
them. The advice is based on a long experience. 


The second book to be mentioned here is The Sterile Period 
in Family Life, by the Rev. Canon Valére J. Coucke, Professor 
of Moral Theology, Grand Seminary of Bruges. The translation 
is done by James J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D., and is published 
by Wagner. Dr. Walsh contributes a chapter on the Medical 
Views on the Safe Period. The book concludes with eight 
fertility tables, derived from the researches of Dr. Ogino. 


We do not propose to discuss the subject at any length in 
these pages, but perhaps it is worth while to direct the attention 
of the reader to two points. 


In the first place, according to the recent researches of Drs. 
Knaus, Ogino, and Wilfred Shaw, the determination of the days 
of infertility in the female menstrual cycle (normally twenty- 
eight days, but varying between twenty-three and forty-five) 
previously relied upon was inaccurate. Many years ago, Dr. 
Capellmann had suggested a “‘ safe period ’? which, in point of 
fact, has been proved to be partly ‘‘ safe ’’ and partly ‘‘ unsafe.” 
If, in the past, advice was given in accordance with the teaching 
of Capellmann, it must have been found in a large number 
of cases, if not in the majority, to be very unreliable. Con- 
sequently, priests and doctors were incredulous as to the 
existence of any ‘‘ safe period.’”” Most doctors are still, we 
believe, incredulous, because they must rely on clinical 
experience, of which there has been very little in this country, 
and because the “‘ safe period ” that has been, so it is claimed, 
discovered by Drs. Knaus and Ogino is liable to exceptions. 
It is true that the results are more favourable than not, but 
the one exceptional case in a thousand has to be explained. 
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The second point is this. It may be interesting to the reader, 
if what has been suggested by these two doctors as a good 
working theory is set forth briefly in these pages. But before 
doing this, it will not be out of place to state the reasons for 


studying this matter, or at least for knowing just what recent 
research has done. 


The reasons for touching on this matter at all have been 
admirably stated by a writer in the Commonweal, March 8th, 
1933. They are somewhat as follows. 


The theories of Drs. Knaus and Ogino propose a method, or 
rather dates, for birth regulation, that is, for the spacing of 
births, without having recourse to any artificial methods. In 
their method, Nature is not interfered with. Results are 
obtained without the unnatural and immoral procedure of the 
modern contraceptionist. That surely is a great gain, for the 
natural and the moral method—if it prove reliable—will go 
far to solve the most acute moral problems. If, in fact, a 
natural method of fulfilling both the primary and the secondary 
ends of marriage is discovered, the difficulty which some Catholics 
have experienced in reconciling stern Catholic teaching on 
marriage with the distressing economic situation of the day 
will solve itself, provided always that at least some measure 
of self-control is exercised. The war against self-indulgence has 
simply been given up for the most part outside the Church. 
Self-control is, it is stated, and the cry is dinned into the ears 
of the young, too difficult in these days. 


At present, many married persons reasonably object to a large 
family. Indeed, a third child may be too great a drain on the 
family resources. Priests appreciate the difficulties and rightly 
sympathize with the perfectly natural and good intention of 
bringing into existence only a few children that they may live 
in a state of life. that is befitting and human, and the aversion 
to being reduced to poverty by the effort of clothing and feeding 
many children who, in the natural course of things, would be 
born. The priest who, rightly indeed, insists on the observance 
of the natural law and of Catholic teaching in respect of 
marriage, may not know, certainly does not experience, the 
daily anxiety of a meagre family budget. His Bishop will not 
let him starve or go insufficiently clothed and housed. But in 
the great world, there are millions of people who are without 
economic security, and many more, one might say the majority, 
who are woefully reduced in circumstances. We cannot 
seriously think that what was the normal family before the 
War, namely, several children, some three, four or five, in 
the poorer sections of the population, can now be the normal 
thing without still further economic depression. One may, 
perhaps, deplore the decrease in the population that will result 
from small families, and one may regret the discontinuance 
of the relative growth of the Catholic population in this country, 
if Catholic families have only two children each, but one should 
deplore still more a gradual lowering in the standards of living, 
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a greater dependence on the State, the adoption by large 
sections of the people of socialist and communist programmes, 
which the continued economic stress will cause, and indeed is 
causing. Pope Leo XIII stated that human beings should, if 
possible, live in accordance with their proper state of life. That 
is the ideal to aim at, namely, a decent human standard of 
living. If to attain that ideal the family must be small, then 
let it be small. 


Again, the arguments for the regulation of births from the 
standpoint of the health of women are no less strong. The 
mortality of women who die annually in child-bed in England 
is about 3,000. That in the United States is about 15,000. Too 
frequent births are normally grave dangers for women. Not 
a few women would be doomed to die if they became mothers. 
On the other hand, celibacy is not to be expected. Late 
marriages are not desirable on moral grounds. Continency in 
marriage is not a practical way out of the difficulty. Let it 
not be thought, however, that the writer of these lines is 
suggesting sterile marriages or the marriage with one child only. 
After all allowances have been made for hard cases, there are 
plenty of people in this country who could afford to have large 
families if they used their resources temperately, if they spaced 
births in order to safeguard the health of the mother, if they 
went without necessary, enervating, and selfish luxuries. 


The value of the Ogino-Knaus theory, if substantiated, cannot 
be minimized, when one considers that the practice of contra- 
ception takes place on the grand scale in almost every country ; 
and when one realizes that the step is easy from faulty methods 
of contraception to abortions on the grand scale (700,000 annually 
in the United States, and legalized abortion in Russia). Just 
another step will land the poorer classes into enforced steril- 
ization, or alternately, starvation. The Catholic moralist has 
to look at the larger world outside his own parish. He has 
even to look outside England. Therefore, what can be stated 
in such a paper as the Commonweal can be stated in these pages, 
the more so, as diocesan papers in Europe, as Das Neue Reich, 
have openly and freely discussed this subject of the infertile 
period. In one parish, it has been the special work of Catholic 
Action to disseminate knowledge concerning the new theory of 
Ogino and Knaus. If a Dr. Latz, a member of the faculty 
of the Loyola University Medical School, can write a book on 
the subject, a preface to which is written by a priest, the book 
being published with ecclesiastical approbation, there is no 
reason why Catholics in this country should remain in the dark 
about a perfectly moral procedure, which, in the opinion of 
eminent specialists, is calculated to contribute a good deal to 
the solution of the problems, both moral and economic, of our 
times. It seems to be merely another example of the Church’s 
wise application of true scientific principles to the benefit of 
her children. 


But the writer of these notes is not competent to pass a 
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judgment on the reliability of the Ogino-Knaus method. He 
can merely state the conclusions arrived at by extensive clinical 
work, and say what a moralist is entitled to say on the morality 
of the method suggested. Briefly, the conclusion is that the 
eleven days immediately preceding the onset of a period are 
infertile. There are a few infertile days immediately after the 
onset of a period. These vary with the cycles. 


However, in regard to the success of the method, a few 
expressions of opinion may be cited. Thus, Dr. Smulders 
(Holland), in his Periodische Enthaltung in der Ehe, stated: 
‘* T have used the Ogino method since March 1930. My experience 
has vindicated the theory. Dozens of family physicians could 
bear witness to the successful working of the theory.’’ 


Dr. R de Guchteneere, a well-known Belgian Catholic doctor, 
has found that those of his patients who had adopted, the method, 
with some slight limitations of his own, namely, that the 
infertile days are the six or seven before a period, have been 
satisfied. Dr. Ogino has followed up cases for years, and his 
method has proved successful. Dr. Knaus stated that the 
correctness of results obtained through experiments has been 
confirmed without exception. 


It is not possible to give details here of the work of these 
two doctors, nor is it possible to set forth the tables showing 
the incidence of infertility in the varying cycles of women as 
computed by Dr. Ogino. They can all be examined in the book 
mentioned earlier in these notes. All that it is wished to do 
here is to call attention to the existence of a well-established 
theory) of infertility. This theory has displaced all former 
theories, and rightly so, as it is based on exact scientific 
research, and a good deal of success has attended the application 
of the theory. If there is a failure now and then, at all events 
the theory has proved to be sound almost ninety-nine per cent, 
whereas former theories were about ninety per cent failures, 
especially the theory of Dr. Capellmann. If this method proves 
to be as successful as it is asserted to be, then the modern 
immoral contraceptive methods will be abandoned in large 
measure. A method will have been found that, with very little 
self-control, will be natural, morally defensible, and hygienic. 
No doubt, the confirmed contraceptionist, who does not admit 
that self-control is possible, or indeed desirable, will repeat the 
parrot-cry which he (and she) has learned so well, namely, that 
there is no difference between using the “ safe’’ period, and 
using a contraceptive, since the result is the same in both cases, 
and indeed that the contraceptive is an instrument of self-control, 
and that it is highly immoral to use the ‘safe ’’ period when 
desire is dormant, or non-existent, etc. Catholics will go their 
way fearlessly, and will not be deceived by such absurdities. 
Their Catholic teachers have consistently maintained that the 
use of the infertile period is unassailable on moral grounds. 
Indeed, we have the words of the Papal Encyclical to endorse 
what, before the Encyclical was written, was universal teaching 
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in Catholic schools: ‘‘ Nor are those considered: as acting 
against Nature who, in the married state, use their right in 
the proper manner, although on account of natural reasons, 
either of time or of certain defects, new life cannot arise.’’ 

The reader who has access to the British Medical Journal will 
find a good deal of interesting correspondence on this subject 
of the infertile period in the numbers for January and February, 
1982. The researches of Dr. Wilfred Shaw bear out, we believe 
the conclusions of Dr. Ogino and Dr. Knaus. 


But the author of this book, Canon Coucke, does not confine 
himself to the exposition of scientific theories. He prefaces this 
exposition with a clear enunciation of the ethical aspect of the 
use of the infertile period. This aspect is important in view of 
the specious assertions of those who are not Catholics, and who 
favour the popular methods of family restriction. The ethical 
aspect of this matter has been reiterated in print and on plat- 
form. It has never been considered, much less answered, by the 
adversaries of the Church’s teaching. The distinction between 
the use of the infertile period and the use of a contraceptive is, 
to the Catholic mind, almost as palpable as that between a decree 
of divorce and a declaration of nullity. But the modern non- 
Catholic Englishman does not like distinctions at all, and 
prefers to use the bludgeon of what he calls his commonsense. 


If the conclusions of Drs. Ogino and Knaus are found to be 
true, many anxious questionings will be set at rest. However. 
as already stated, the married will have to exercise self-control 
during the fertile period each month, which, at most, comprises 
twelve days, but what a difference this will make to those who 
are asked at present to exercise it all their married life! As to 
the unmarried, the abuse of true knowledge will, it is true, be 
calculated to rob pre-nuptial irregularities of their dreaded con- 
sequences, but, we hardly think matters could be worse than they 
are at present. Furthermore, if the conclusions are true, as the 
knowledge becomes general outside the Church, the birth-rate 
will decline so steeply that Statesmen will surely have to adopt 
a definite and irrevocable policy of disarmament. Catholic 
writers are apparently the only people who realize, or at all 
events they alone say, that violation of the moral law has serious 
national repercussions. 


This is a somewhat lengthy notice of so slender a book as that 
of Canon Coucke. But the consequences of the theory which 
he deals with, if true, are immensely serious for the Catholic 
body, and indeed for the nation. 


It remains to give brief notices of two other books bearing on 
Moral Theology. 


A third edition has been issued by Marietti of Cappello’s 
admirable work on Marriage, the treatise being the third 
volume of that author’s work on the Sacraments.? Clerical 


2Marietti, Turin. pp. xxviii. and 1801, including both an analytical and 
alphabetical index. Price, L.35. 
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readers of this REviImw are well acquainted with the treatises of 
Fr. Cappello, so that no commendation is here necessary. The 
extent of the additions made by the author to former editions of 
the work may be gathered from the fact that the first edition 
(1923) of the treatise on Marriage contained 936 pages of text, 
whereas this third edition contains 1063. Like the second 
edition, this one contains an appendix on the matrimonial law of 
the Oriental Church, and it adds a second appendix on the 
Italian Marriage Law. 

In the first appendix, the author explains the matrimonial 
impediments existing in both the Uniate and the Orthodox 
Churches. The differences are striking. For example, in the 
Russian Orthodox Church, the prohibitory impediments are, want 
of consent of parents, closed time, illegitimate place, minor 
Orders, want of knowledge of the Christian catechism, the first 
year of widowhood, State prohibition. Consanguinity is an 
impediment up to the seventh degree (our fourth degree touching 
the third), and affinity is an impediment to the third degree, 
reckoning by the Roman method. 

The second book which calls for a brief notice is La Crise du 
Mariage. This book is issued under the auspices of the Asso- 
ciation of Christian Marriage. It contains contributions on 
almost every aspect of Christian Marriage by distinguished 
clerics and lay people, concluding with a summary of the Casti 
connubii. Every pastor will certainly find in this book abundant 
matter for conferences and sermons. After the French Catholic 
manner, the subjects are treated with considerable philosophical 
insight and the clearest perception of Catholic doctrine. The 
writer of the first contribution is quite aware of the movement 
in this country, to reduce marriage to the contract, if so much as 
that, of temporary companionship. Bertrand Russell is sub- 
jected to severe and acute criticism at the hands of M. Jordan. 


The list of other subjects includes the evolution of marriage, 
its purposes, its nature, its properties, its conditions. The 
whole Catholic teaching, both ethical and doctrinal, is set forth 
clearly. One could wish that Catholics in England would 
produce and read such excellent manuals as are published by 
this Association of Christian Marriage. The true concept of 
Marriage has to be put and kept before the minds of Catholics 
as an antidote to the paganisation of society, which grows apace 
in consequence of so much poisonous teaching in books, Press, 
lectures, and radio. If the enemies of marriage will not read 
what Catholics write, it is a great thing that Catholics at all 
events should have such books as this, to which to turn for sane, 
pure, and irreversible doctrine. 


When the previous notes had been got ready for the Press, the 
Canonical Treatise on Marriage by His Eminence, Cardinal 
Gasparri, came to hand. Though this work will be in the hands 
of all students before long, it may be permitted to give a brief 
notice of the work in these pages. 


3 Editions Mariage et Famille, Paris. pp. ix. and 207. 1932. Price, 15 fr. 
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It would be impertinent to commend any work of Cardinal 
Gasparri, who is an acknowledged master in all that His 
Eminence has given to the world in the matter of Canon Law. 
We will therefore merely give an outline of the contents of this 
treatise, and call the reader’s attention to a few points, though 
a selection is difficult where so much deserves notice. This 
work is, of course, intended by His Eminence, the author, to 
supplant His Eminence’s previous pre-Code work on Marriage. 
The cloth-bound copy is in two volumes, printed at the Vatican 
Press, containing 476 pages in Volume I, with analytical index, 
and 636 pages in Volume II, with analytical index, and also an 
alphabetical index to both volumes. The work is easy to handle, 
and beautifully printed.‘ 


After a few pages of preface, the author proceeds at once to 
deal with the canons on Marriage in the order of the Codex 
Juris. Each canon is explained, copious footnotes are added, 
and special articles are written to explain the presuppositions 
and the doctrine of the canons. The paragraphs are numbered, 
so that reference is easy. The method of treatment is, therefore, 
a method best suited to students of Canon Law, especially as a 
brief history of the legislation is prefixed to a set of canons, 
where this is necessary. 


The first volume deals with canons 1012-1080, and an appendix 
on Vasectomy is added. In this appendix, His Eminence refers 
to the sterilization legally introduced into some countries, and 
deals with the moral aspect of the procedure. The operation, if 
complete and incurable, is stated to be a diriment impediment. 
If vasectomy (or castration) has been performed subsequently to 
marriage, the author appears to hold that, since the state of 
absolute impotence has supervened, marriage may not be used. 
Nevertheless, it is suggested that the Holy Office should be con- 
sulted (n. 1088, n.). 


The second volume treats of the canons 1081-1143. There 
follow a treatment of the procedure in matrimonial causes, an 
appendix on the teaching of the Church on civil marriage and 
civil divorce. After this, two hundred and fifty pages are 
devoted to Allegata, or documents- bearing on the text. These 
documents include the Encyclical Letter of Pope Leo XIII on 
Christian Marriage, those of Pope Pius XI on the Christian 
Education of Youth, and Christian Marriage, an Instruction of 
the Holy Office on the proofs of the reputed death of a consort, 
forms of petition for matrimonial dispensations, legitimations, 
convalidations, faculties delegated to Ordinaries, an Instruction 
on proofs of the Status Liber, a Letter of Pope Benedict XIV on 
domicile and quasi-domicile in respect of Marriage, the celebrated 
Decree Ne Temere, an Instruction of Pope Benedict XIV on 
Marriage of Conscience, an Instruction on the competence of 
judges in matrimonial causes, rules for dealing with marriage 
that is ratum only, an Instruction on Dispensation from con- 


4 Price, 26s, 
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sanguinity in the first collateral degree mixed with the second, 
the Apostolic Letter of Pope Pius XI in regard to privileges 
granted to Latin America, and an Instruction on the Concordat 
with Italy. From the mere enumeration of the subjects, it will 
be seen what a wealth of material this work contains. 


The following points will be of interest to the reader. On 
canon 1023, the parish priest is reminded that he must refer to 
the Ordinary the case of a person who wishes to marry and has 
resided iu several places after having attained puberty. On 
canon (1300, the vexed question is discussed of the Catholic civil 
official who is asked to witness a marriage between parties in 
whose case there exists a diriment impediment, even that of 
ligamen. Many replies have been given unfavourable to such 
assistance, but it has been tolerated, with certain safeguards 
imposed. In any case, the matter must be referred to the 
Ordinary. On canon 1037, the author understands the canon in 
its most literal sense, and thinks that an impediment is public 
if it can be established in the external forum, otherwise it is 
occult. All distinctions adducing the phrases, “ natwra’”’ and 
“de facto ’’ may be disregarded. On canons 1070, 1099, the 
important question is discussed as to who may be said to have 
been baptized in the Catholic Church. Canon 1111 is discussed 
(I, 429) historically, and the author’s interpretation is illuminat- 
ing. 

The writer need hardly add that with this work of Cardinal 


Gasparri for the canonical treatment of Marriage, and with that 
of Cappello for both the canonical and moral treatment of the 
subject, nothing more is required by the student. 


Il. CATHOLIC LITERATURE. 
By THE Rev. S. J. GOSLING. 


The title of Mr. Algernon Cecil’s book, Metternich! will call 
up to many minds a picture of the Congress of Vienna. A 
brilliant company had assembled to settle the fate of Europe 
lately freed from the nightmare presence of the Corsican 
Corporal. The two Emperors were there, together with repre- 
sentatives of France and England, and kings, princes and 
princelets from that loose federation of States that we later knew 
as the German Empire. One must forgive a certain swagger In 
their deportment for they are wearing their crowns and coronets 
with an air, and without the need to cast apprehensive glances 
over their shoulders. Dynasties and thrones had never been 80 
insecure since the time when a Roman emperor had made his 
horse a consul. The Emperor of the French had marched about 
Europe deposing hereditary monarchs on the slightest provoca- 
tion and establishing in their place his friends, relations and 
servants. By the Congress of Vienna the rightful owners hoped 
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to be reinstated, and for most that was their main concern. This 
pre-occupation with their own affairs was a happy accident for 
the representatives of the greater Powers, and perhaps for 
Europe, for it left the Great Powers free to re-model Europe 
according to their own ideas. Three men were important; 
Talleyrand, Castlereagh, and Metternich. In a multitude of 
conferences and social functions their meetings passed un- 
noticed ; it was a case of hiding leaves in a forest. They came 
to know and appreciate, if not to admire and trust, each other. 


From one such conference the Austrian Minister retired late 
to bed. In the early hours he was awakened by the bearer of an 
urgent despatch, but the tired Metternich bade the messenger 
leave the paper by his bedside, and turned to sleep again. So 
the princes enjoyed their beauty sleep—the last they were to have 
for a hundred days, for the despatch, when eventually it was 
opened, announced that Napoleon had left Elba. When the 
news leaked out, the frightened Congressionists scurried home 
to take what measures they could against the coming storm, and 
the Congress of Vienna was at an end. 

But not Metternich’s work; that he pursued with quiet and 
relentless energy for many years to come. It pleased him to 
describe himself as a pedestrian, in comparison with Canning’s 
flights of idealism and Chateaubriand’s flights of oratory. It 
was only partly true; the harmless vanity of a great man be- 
littling himself. What, then, did he stand for? To the later 
Victorians (and sometimes, perhaps, to himself) he appeared a 
conservative.reactionary fighting a losing battle against the rising 
forces of democracy. But to the present generation his figure 
is not so sinister. We have seen democracy in the ascendant, 
and the reality is not so glamorous as the nineteenth century 
Liberals had led us to expect. Metternich himself wished he 
had been born in 1900; it was a far cast from 1773, the actual 
date of his birth. Had his wish been granted, where should we 
have found him in this year of grace? . At Geneva, certainly, for 
that would be the appropriate place for one who even in his own 
day was known as the Prime Minister of Europe. But to decide 
what would have been his policy in the altered circumstances is 
@ more difficult task. Conservatism, by definition if not by 
prescription, is more free than Liberalism; it has no hampering 
principles, except those that it chooses to consider worth con- 
serving; it can, as Metternich did, ruthlessly scrap those that 
have become out-moded. No such easy solution is permitted to 
the Liberal politician who is tied to outworn principles even 
when they have become useless. ‘‘ What did Gladstone say in 
1880? *? would have been meaningless if the G.O.M. had been a 
Conservative. Consequently, late as Metternich wished to post- 
pone his; coming, it would have proved full early for a display of 
his peculiar gifts, for it is only now that the world is turning 
away from Liberal Democracy and is toying with the possibilities 
of dictatorships. The Metternich of 1933 would be called a 
reactionary, but he would be used to the name, and in any case 
he would not be alone in the réle. In the perennial debate 
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between Liberalism and Conservatism the wordy honours 
generally go to the former, but when deeds come to be added the 
latter is not without its triumphs. There is a passage in Mr. 
Algernon Cecil’s description of the Peace of Paris of 1815 that 
will illustrate the point. 


‘“T'he Second Peace of Paris was negotiated in circum- 
stances of peculiar difficulty. The French had given the 
Allies provocation without parallel. Neither appalled by the 
hideous carnage of the past twenty years, nor conciliated by 
the generous liberality of the settlement of 1814, they had 
once more fallen back into their Napoleonic idolatry. The 
cry for vengeance—or for what on such occasions appears 
to be much the same thing, justice—was loud amongst those 
they had wronged. Yet the Allied Powers, to their eternal 
merit, were not diverted from their policy of conciliation to 
which they had set their hands. For this, the greatest 
credit, perhaps, is due to the resolute will of Castlereagh 
and Wellington, whose immense services enabled them to 
ignore the English populace, clamouring for revenge, and 
the First Gentleman of Europe, bursting with indignation.” 

The quotation provides an acid commentary on the Peace of 
Versailles one hundred years later. 


Mr. Cecil has produced a satisfying and scholarly work—per- 
haps in one sense, a little too scholarly, in that his trick of 
allusive, writing flatters the scholar and is apt to irritate the less 


well-informed. It is pleasantly soothing to our self-conceit 
when we can catch the author’s meaning through an indirect and 
abstruse reference; but the pleasure is turned to humiliation 
when we have to confess that our learning is insufficient to supply 
the clue to our understanding. But no doubt it is a good thing 
that our ignorances should be brought home to us: Bonum est 
mihi quia humiliasti me, says the Psalmist. 


No study of Metternich is complete without a study of his 
enemy and hero, and we are fortunate in being able to put 
alongside Mr. Cecil’s book, Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s Napoleon. 
Mr. Belloc’s first page provides a clash of opinion. He begins: 


‘‘ Napoleon Bonaparte came very near the re-establishment 
of our civilization, the fixing of it permanently in a reno- 
vated, stable and noble form. He would in doing so have 
restored the soul of our culture and given it peace. He 
would have caught up again the undying Augustan tradition, 
the inheritance of the Cesars, the legacy of Rome to our 
race ... We should have been ourselves, and secure, for 
some indefinitely long period of time.’’ 


This is Mr. Belloc at his best, or, as some would say, at his 
worst. He has lifted our eyes from the dull unrolling of 
historical events and given us a vision of the formation, growth 
and decline—if so it be—of Western civilization. That 
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Napoleon never had such a vision is of small importance com- 
pared with the fact that we have been enabled to see it. There 
are plenty of histories of Napoleon but only one Belloc. This 
does not mean that we are to believe him. 1 cannot believe that 
Napoleon ever cared two straws for Cesar, Charlemagne, or 
anybody else, except in so far as their experience helped him in 
the science of war, or gave him, on occasion, a political excuse 
for his military adventures. A Napoleonic peace, had it hap- 
pened, would have been imposed by force on a beaten and 
exhausted Europe. Compare the above passage with Mr. 
Cecil’s account of the ideas behind the Congress of Vienna. 


‘‘ Nothing, despite Vitzthum’s adverse criticism, is per- 
haps better calculated to dissipate the legend of Metter- 
nich’s obscurantism and to raise the estimate of his states- 
manship than his rejection of the idea of redecorating his 
master with the shadow of a splendid name. A lesser man 
would, in the circumstances, have revived the Holy Roman 
Empire... An attempt in 1814 to poise Europe upon the 
thought of Charlemagne must have proved as futile as 
Napoleon’s attempt in 1807 to reconstitute it upon the 
thought of Diocletian ... Religion and Politics had yet to 
enter into some new relationship before they could enter 
again together into the life of Europe.”’ 


There is the clash of opinion. For myself, I follow Mr. Cecil. 
Mr. Belloc writes to a thesis, and that must necessitate a con- 
stant change of emphasis; for him, European culture is 
Christendom, or nothing ; the saviour of its soul, therefore, must 
baa Christian, though (he has to admit) ‘“‘ only instinctively and 
below the surface ”’ ; enough of a Christian to require the Pope’s 
presence at his coronation, but not enough to suffer him to place 
the crown upon his head. According to the thesis, when 
Napoleon failed, his failure must be due less to the constant 
pressure of the sea-power of Protestant England than to the 
cultural revolt of Catholic Spain. ‘‘ The violent resistance 
Which the French armies met with in Spain is generally written 
of as national and political. It was much more the flaming 
anger of outraged religious feeling.’? We think of Spain to-day 
and wish in vain for some of the flaming anger of outraged 
religious feeling. 

These reflections, should the reader share them with me, will not 
detract from his enjoyment of the book; in any case, they are 
relevant to only a small part of the book, to the first 69 pages 
out of a total of 450. Mr. Belloc has planned it to a novel 
design ; he begins with a short, a very short, history of Napoleon. 
The rest of the book is devoted to ‘‘ Episodes,’’ pictures in the 
life of his hero, mostly battle-pieces. Reading it is rather like 
walking through the State Apartments at Versailles, surrounded 
by the painted records of military glory. The effect on the mind 
is astonishingly similar. One is lost in admiration at the excel- 
lence of the technique, at the skill with which a moment of 
intense physical activity is caught and stayed upon the canvas, 
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at the bold conception that can suggest armies and yet keep the 
undistracted eye fixed upon the central figure of the composition. 
The similarity goes further: when we close the book, as when 
we emerge on to the broad terrace of Versailles, we remain for a 
time stunned by the remembered glamour of it all, the prancing 
horses, the glitter and glow of resplendent uniforms, the pulse- 
quickening charge of serried ranks. Death is there, but death 
artistically treated, to be regretted, indeed, but only because 
Fate has cast one for a victim and not for a hero in the pageant 
of life. But gradually the illusion fades and reality asserts 
itself ; if life was ever like that, certain it is that it is no longer 
so; this generation has seen war too close at hand to be deluded 
by the glowing colours and not even the greatest artists are able, 


with palette or pen, to efface the memory of its sordid, stupid 
beastliness. 


Mr. Denis Gwynn is making for himself, if indeed he has not 
already made, a position as interpreter of the Irish mind to 
Englishmen. It is not a sinecure. One of the principal reasons 
that have kept the two nations apart has been their complete 
inability to understand each other. Many Englishmen never 
try; but some have tried, and the real. tragedy of Anglo-Irish 
relations has been that more harm has been done by the latter 
than the former. Even with Mr. Gwynn’s help it is difficult to 
account for the ascendancy that Mr. de Valera enjoys in the 
estimation of his fellow-countrymen. By all the rules, that is, 
by all the rules of Irish politics as we understand them, Mr. 
de Valera should have been submerged without hope of recovery 
on at least four occasions. But he has managed to emerge, not 
only safely but with additional réclame every time. What is the 
secret of Mr. de Valera’s hold upon the affections of his country- 
men? I count myself among those who have honestly tried to 
understand the Irish mentality, and so, mindful of my own 
aphorism, I refrain from answering the question. I leave it to 
Mr. Denis Gwynn’s De Valera.’ 


He has given us a study of the Irish leader which is a model of 
dispassionate and objective writing; very seldom does he allow 
himself to record a judgment on the many controverted episodes 
that he has to describe, and when he does, it is usually the 
quoted judgment of Mr. de Valera’s friends or associates. 


Of the several men who are exercising political power in 
Europe to-day, none has more claim on our attention than 
de Valera, and none has been studied less. This is undoubtedly 
_due to the verbose and exasperating logic with which he conducts 
political argument. The average Englishman has little use for 
logic at the best of times, and none at all when it is used against 
him ; we have had plenty of experience of that fact in our own 
religious controversies. Mr. de Valera’s pronouncements are 80 
worded as to give the impression that he is being driven to his 
conclusions, willy-nilly, by the cold, ruthless logic of events. It 
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is so well done that the English politicians, floundering hope- 
lessly in his wake, do not see with what extreme cleverness he 
chooses, and changes, his premises. No wonder they find de 
Valera exasperating ; they prepare a reply to an argument based 
on Ireland’s right to self-determination, and are immediately 
faced by another founded on Ireland’s position as a member of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. This facility in debate 
is at once Mr. de Valera’s strength and his weakness. It is his 
strength because the majority of men decide what they want and 
then search for arguments in support of their desires, and in nine 
cases out of ten the arguments are not consistent with the claims. 
It is his weakness with those few men (they are sometimes 
cynically called realists) who have the courage to support their 
claims with the relevant arguments. It is play-acting to argue 
Ireland’s rights from Treaties, financial arrangements, and 
ancient injustices, and the English politicians know it is play- 
acting; but they dare not mention the only real reason that 
actuates their opposition. Can England afford to see Ireland 
become a possible enemy base for military operations? And if 
not, is she prepared to avert the danger by force of arms? That 
is the only question between the two parties. The English 
politicians dare not face up to it, and Mr. de Valera is content to 
ignore it because he realizes that the British Government’s 
bungling and vindictive ‘‘ economic war’”’ is playing directly 
into his hand in making Ireland a self-contained economic unit. 
When de Valera decided to try that experiment he took a great 
risk ; it could only be carried out at the cost of much suffering, 
and democracies do not suffer patiently. But Mr. de Valera’s 
luck held; Mr. Thomas came along and obligingly shouldered all 
the odium in the name of the British Government. Mr. Gwynn 
refers to de Valera’s conviction of his ‘‘ messianic réle ’’ as the 
deliverer of the Irish people ; I should prefer the term ‘‘ Mosaic,’’ 
and there looms before him the episode of the Golden Calf. 
That will be the testing-time for him and for Ireland. 


Mrs. Margaret Yeo, in F'ull Circle,‘ has written a remarkable 
indictment of the utter egoism of passion. Passion seizes every- 
thing for itself and kills what, it possesses in the very moment of 
satiety. Love can renounce everything, even itself, and become 
infinitely rich. Only the soul that has loved selflessly has the 
power to see through all the spurious talk about claiming one’s 
rights, developing one’s personality, living one’s life. The 
lover—it does not matter what or whom he loves, a cause, a 
person, God Himself—has no rights, no personality, no life of 
his own; nor wants any. Sometimes we can see through the 
puzzle without being able to explain it. That is why, at the end 
of this book, Terence O’Brian, poor, weak, unstable, drunken 
Terry, shot as a traitor because he chose to shield someone a little 
weaker than himself, takes the final curtain, and Elizabeth, his 
wife and the heroine of the book, makes her exit, unapplauded 
and almost unnoticed. The first part of this story is laid in a 
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Cathedral Precincts, and is told with delicate irony. - These 
well-dressed Church dignitaries, with their elegant dinners and 
their cultured conversation, are as shocking an intrusion in the 
clausura as are their wives and daughters who have turned the 
Abbot’s Parlour into a drawing-room full of feminine knick- 
knacks, the latest novels, chintz and pot-pourri. Some great 
abbey, torn from the Church and turned into a feudal castle. 
gives less offence—to us Catholics, at any rate—than the sight of 
these ladies and gentlemen masquerading as the rightful suc- 
cessors of tonsured and sandaled celibates. Mrs. Yeo never 
says anything like this; but she shows us a group of ladies, 
Canons’ wives and Dean’s daughters, taking tea and eating 
strawberries and cream, and the rays of an afternoon sun fall 
gently upon them through the broken clerestory of the old monks’ 


dormitory—and the continuity theory of the Church of England 
is blown to smithereens. 


Miss Eva Wallace Hope’s A Soul Unconquered® is the story of 
an East Anglian village in the early part of the last century. 
It is terrifying in its account of the injustice and the tyranny 
meted out to the defenceless poor. But even more terrifying is 
the calm acceptance by men and women, otherwise gracious and 
gentleminded, of these inhuman conditions as though they were 
divinely ordered and immutable. This is a book that should be 
read—and can be read with pleasure in spite of its theme by 
reason of a simple and beautiful love story that runs through it. 


Mr. Evelyn Waugh’s much-talked-of book, Black Mischief, 
faithfully reproduces the atmosphere of a third-rate provincial 
pantomime. The humour (what there is of it) is traditional; 
there is the Duke of Ukaka, a drunkard who refers to his 
Duchess as ‘‘ Black Bitch,’ the Earl of Ngumo, who derives 
from the Fee-fi-fo-fum Giant, and a ‘‘ Minister of Moderniza 
tion.’? There are broad, bawdy jokes for the gallery, some nasty 
double-meanings for the sophisticated young men in the pit who 
snigger their lewd appreciation, and a commentary, more or less 
funny, on topical events for the benefit of the dress-circle. It is 
evident that Mr. Waugh has not set out to edify us. Has he 
been trying to shock us? To do that requires a cleverer pen 
than Mr. Waugh wields in this silly and shoddy book. 


5 Burns Oates and Washbourne. 7s. 6d. 
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CASES 


THE JUBILED. 


(1) Are we to regard the recital of all the prayers prescribed 
in Quod Nuper as a condition sine qua non for gaining the 
Jubilee indulgence? 


(2) What degree of sickness entitles a person to gain the 
indulgence at home? 


(3) Are all school children privileged to gain the indulgence 
at home? 


(4) What is the meaning of the reference to Canon 923 in 
Quod Nuper? 


REPLY. 


(1) There are, perhaps, some reasons for doubting whether the 
complex list of prayers set out in the Bull Quod Nuper (A.A.8., 
XXV, 1933, page 9) are to be recited as conditions sine qua non 
for gaining the Jubilee Indulgence. For quite recently it has 
been officially decided that, for all indulgences in which prayers 
during a visit to a Church are ordered, it suffices to recite six 
times Pater Ave and Gloria. The Bull, in a previous paragraph 
beginning Hoc Igitwr, etc., wherein the essentials of the grant 
are contained, states ‘‘ ter pie inviserint et ad mentem Nostram 
oraverint.’? A subsequent paragraph’ gives a long list of prayers, 
in addition to six Paters, etc.: ‘‘ Ut vero quae in sacris hisce 
visitationibus effundentur preces ad divinae Redemptionis ac 
praesertim ad Dominicae Passionis memoriam fidelium animos 
studiosius referant atque excitent, haec quae sequuntur statuimus 
atque jubemus. ...’’ The italicized words might lead one to 
suppose that the list of prayers are recommended in order that 
the minds of the faithful might be raised more securely to 
divine things, and the indulgence gained with greater assurance ; 
in other words, that the list of prayers is ad bene esse not ad 
esse. But, the words ‘ statuimus et jubemus’”’ appear to 
negative this interpretation. Moreover, some phrases occurring 
in the Monita, issued by the Sacred Penitentiary for Confessors 
(A.A.S., ib., p. 63), place the point beyond all doubt. For it 
is directed that Confessors, who commute a Basilica visit to a 
Similar visit in another Church, must require all these prayers 
to be said (ad XII, 1); also, the same prayers must be recited 
outside the doors of a Basilica if, at the time chosen for a visit, 
the building is closed (XIJ, 5); likewise, it is directed that the 
prescribed prayers may be recited publicly in alternation (XII, 6). 
Unless, therefore, a milder official interpretation is forthcoming, 
which is unlikely, all the prayers must be said to gain the 
indulgence and not merely to gain it more securely. 

417 
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(2) The Sick. There are two categories of sick people competent 
to gain the Jubilee without visiting the Roman Basilicas and 
without observing the conditions determined in the Bull Quod 
Nuper. The first category consists of persons who have been 
overtaken by illness after starting the Roman Pilgrimage; 
following the custom of previous Jubilees, these are mentioned 
in the Bull of Indiction. The second category consists of persons 
mentioned in Qui Umbratilem, n. VIII (A.A.S., 1933, p. 21), 
as included in the list of privileged classes who may gain the 
indulgence, abstracting altogether from their intention or desire 
to make the Roman Pilgrimage. It is with this latter class that 
confessors will chiefly come in contact, and it includes people 
over seventy and nurses and others who are habitually occupied 
with the care of the sick. The difficulty is in defining the degree 
of sickness necessary before a person is considered to be in this 
class. The official text states: ‘‘ Christifideles utriusque sexus, 
qui morbo vel imbecilla valetudine prohibentur, quominus, intra 
Iubilaei annum, aut Urbem adeant aut in Urbe praescriptas 
Patriarchalium Basilicarum visitationes instituant.’’ We may 
interpret the phrase in the same way as was done during the 
Ordinary Jubilee of 1925, when a similar concession was granted. 
It is not required that the sick person should have the intention 
of going to Rome were he not prevented by sickness; it suffices 
that he is prevented by ill health. The words of the present 
document are identical with those used in 1925, but in 1900 it 
was more fully explained ‘‘ Eamdem concessionem communem 
esse pariter volumus utriusque sexus infirmis cuiusvis ordinis 
et conditionis, vel qui jam extra Urbem in morbum aliquem 
inciderit, cuius causa, intra Jubilaei annum, Urbem adiri 
medici judicio, non possint, vel qui, licet convaluerint, non sine 
tamen gravi incommodo romanum iter aggredi possint, vel qui 
omnino d:“e se in iter imbecilla ex habitu valetudine pro- 
hibeantur ‘’ (Aeterni Pastoris, December 25th, 1899, ad VII). 
The inability to make the journey is moral not physical ; a correct 
judgment turns on deciding whether a journey, in the circum- 
stances, would be a grave incommodum. A physician’s opinion 
would, be decisive but not necessary in the present Jubilee. 


The conditions to be observed are Confession, Holy Communion, 
prayer for the Pope’s intention and fulfilment of the ‘“ pious 
works ”? which the local Ordinary either himself prescribes or 
leaves to the Confessor’s judgment ‘‘ pro condicione et valetudine 
singulorum ac pro loci temporisque rationibus ” (Qui Umbratilem, 
A.A.S., p. 21). If local Ordinaries themselves lay down the 
nature of these works, they will generally be in the form of 
visiting Churches, but those Confessors who hear a penitent’s 
confession, made for the purpose of gaining the Jubilee, enjoy 
considerable powers of dispensation and commutation. These 
powers are to be used and interpreted mutatis mutandis 
according to the Monita issued by the Sacred Penitentiary 
(A.A.S., p. 64, XVII) for the guidance of all Jubilee Peni- 
tentiaries and Confessors. The general rule is that the prescribed 
works are not to be dispensed and commuted unless there 1s 
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a real reason for so doing, and that the works should be commuted 
into something similar, which is not already of obligation. 
Confession may never be dispensed even though the penitent has 
no necessary matter; Holy Communion may be commuted only 
in favour of those sick persons who are physically unable to 
receive it: the Viaticum suffices but the Easter Communion does 
not. Thus a sick person who is unable to leave the house to 
visit a Church may be dispensed from the visit but not from 
saying the prescribed prayers; a sick person in extremis could 
have the prescribed prayers commuted to a simple ejaculatory 
prayer. 


(3) Children are to a certain extent included in the privileged 
classes. They may come, of course, within the category of sick 
people or those engaged in manual work. But school children, 
in general, are not a privileged class, except only those of the 
female sex who are in boarding schools or educational estab- 
lishments, whether kept by nuns or not. The young of the 
devout sex, therefore, enjoy distinct advantages which are not 
conceded to their brothers in similar establishments (A.A.S8., 
ib., p. 20, ad II, III and V). 


(4) Canon 923 states: ‘‘ Ad lucrandam indulgentiam alicui 
diei affixam, si visitatio ecclesiae vel oratorii requiratur, haec 
fieri potest a meridie diei praecedentis usque ad mediam noctem 
quae statutum diem; claudit.’’ This rule has a useful application 
when the visits to Basilicas, as in the last Jubilee, must be 
made on separate days. It is possible to make two sets of visits 
on the afternoon of one day. But, on the present occasion, the 
Holy Father expressly permits all the visits to be made, if 
pilgrims prefer it, at the same time. The application of Canon 
923 merely determines of the beginning and end of the Jubilee 
year, i.e., it begins at midday on April Ist, 1933, and ends at 
midnight on April 2nd, 1934. 


E. J. M. 











ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


By THE Rey. A. BENTLEY, Ph.D., M.A. 


MONITA FOR JUBILEE CONFESSORS. 


The Jubilee documents reported in the March number were 
supplemented on February 28th by the expected Monita of the 
Sacred Penitentiary. Based on Constitutions of Benedict XIV 
and Leo XIII, adapted to the present discipline, the new 
document primarily concerns poenitentiarii minores, confessors 
and parish priests of Rome, and the privileged confessors of 
Lourdes and Palestine. Indirectly, it is of interest to all other 
confessors in so far as it expounds the common conditions of the 
Jubilee and the precise sense of the Papal decrees : ‘‘ Confessarii 
extra Urbem, qui facultatibus extraordinariis, Lubilaei causa, 
per Constitutionem Qui umbratilem vitam donati sunt, sciant 
sibi licere hisce Monitis eatenus uti, quatenus ipsis applicari 
possunt ’’ (n. XVII). Its clauses have therefore been partially 
incorporated elsewhere in this number.. A few other pertinent 
remarks may be gathered here. 


The Monita calls the confessor’s attention to the fact that, 
according to the Constitutions ‘‘ Indicto a Nobis ”? (n. XIV) and 
‘‘Nullo non tempore’”’ (n. 1), the power of absolving from 
reserved sins and censures may be exercised only once towards 
the same penitent, and that, too, when he gains the Jubilee for 
the first time, and has not been previously absolved from such 
sins and censures in the course of the Holy Year. Presumably 
this limitation to the power of Roman penitentiaries will apply 
a fortiori to confessors outside Rome, although it is not men- 
tioned in the Constitution *- Qui umbratilem.’’ The improbable 
alternative—an intention to grant wider powers abroad—would 
have been explicitly stated by the legislator. 

The Jubilee invitation must not be alleged to excuse a 
desertion of one’s duty to relatives or superiors .. . ‘‘ itaque 
uxores et viri caveant ne sua peregrinatio gravia familiae 
incommoda afferat; invitos, vicissim, parentes filii ne 
deserant ... ” 

Although indulgences in general are suspended, they may 
continue to be gained for the souls in Purgatory. There 1s 
likewise no intention of suspending indulgences and privileges 
which the Holy See has in the past declared to be immune from 
‘the Jubilee suspension (A.A.S., X XV, p. 60). 


The Constitution ‘‘ Qui umbratilem ”’ does not confer the 
power to remove censures imposed ab homine. Nevertheless it 
urges local Ordinaries not to refuse to grant this power to 
confessors: ‘‘ Hortamur ... ut... eligendis ad praesentium 
effectum confessariis impertiri ne recusent facultatem absolvendi 
a casibus qui ab ipsis Ordinariis reservati sint ” (A.A.S., XXV, 
p. 22). 
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PRIEST PILGRIMS. 


All priest pilgrims who are authorized in their own diocese to 
hear confessions of men and women, are granted special powers 
during a pilgrimage. Their authority is limited to the interior 
and sacramental forum, and is further bound by the terms of a 
decree of the Sacred Penitentiary, dated February 28th, to which 
two responses of March 30th may be added. 


I. 


In the first place, such confessors are given power to absolve 
from all sins or censures reserved by law to the Ordinary, or 
even speciali modo to the Holy See, provided the censures are not 
public. They must impose a suitable penance and whatever 
other obligations the law demands. They may not absolve, 
unless in accordance with canon 2254, persons bound by a 
censure reserved personaliter to the Roman Pontiff, or 
specialissimo modo to the Apostolic See. The reserved sin of 
absolving an adherent of the Action Frangaise (A.A.S., XX, 1928, 


p. 398) may be absolved only in the circumstances indicated by 
canon 900. 


Secondly, they may, for a just cause, commute private vows— 
even those confirmed on oath—provided that they are not 
reserved to the Holy See by canon 1309, that no one else suffers 
by the commutation, and that the vow itself is not a more 
effectual safeguard. 


Thirdly, they may dispense from a visit to a Basilica by com- 
muting it, where possible, into a visit to some other church, 
¢.g., Santa Croce, or even by reducing the number of visits. 
If they dispense from a visit, they should not authorize the 
omission of the prescribed prayers. It is lawful, however, to 
shorten them in favour of the sick. 


II. 


Of the priest pilgrims, ten confessors may be selected by the 
Sacred Penitentiary or by their own Bishop, and entrusted with 
wider faculties, which are again, however, confined to the 
internal and sacramental forum. They may absolve from 
censures which are public in the places where the penitent has 
lived, or which have been declared nominatim; and from sins 
which have been brought before a judge of the external forum, 
provided the penitent is prepared humbly to accept any 
injunction, to fulfil it faithfully and to make good the scandal 
caused. Such absolution will have no effect in the external 
forum. A censure, however, specially reserved to the Roman 
Pontiff, and incurred publicly by a secular prelate with ordinary 
power, or a major superior of an exempt religious body, may 
not be absolved except in accordance with canon 2254. 


The ten chosen, confessors are given authority to dispense 
persons in Holy Orders from all irregularities ex delicto occulto, 
but only with a view to the exercise of Orders already possessed. 

, F 
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They may, of course, dispense and commute visits, as explained 
above. They may commute private vows reserved to the Holy 
See, and even a vow of perpetual and complete chastity, which 
was originally made publicly in a solemn religious profession and 
remained binding when other vows of profession were relaxed. 
They have, however, no faculty to dispense one who is bound 
vi Ordinis, sacri to the law of celibacy, even though he may have 
been reduced to the lay estate. 


In the sphere of matrimonial impediments, the ten confessors 
may dispense from a hidden impediment of consanguinity in the 
third or second collateral degree, arising from an illicit union, 
but only to convalidate a marriage, not to contract it or remedy 
it in radice. They may dispense from a secret impedimentum 
criminis neutro machinente, for a marriage already contracted 
or to be contracted ; private renewal of consent being imposed in 
the first case, and in either case a heavy and salutary penance of 
considerable duration. The last faculty is the only one to which 
the restriction of the internal and sacramental forum is not 
explicitly joined. 


III. 


Appended Monita direct that the faculties here enumerated 
may, with the consent of rectors of churches, be exercised every- 
where in Rome towards pilgrims of one’s own party, and even, 
on occasion, towards other pilgrims who may approach the con. 


fessional with them. The faculty to absolve from reserved sins 
and censures may be exercised only once towards the same 
penitent, and under the conditions already explained in the 
Monita for penitentiaries. Other faculties may be exercised 
repeatedly. 


Heretics and schismatics who have taught publicly, must not 
be absolved, unless they have not only abjured heresy or schism, 
at least before the confessor, but have also made due reparation 
for the scandal. Persons who have been enrolled in forbidden 
societies, Masonic for instance, have also the previous obligation 
of revealing the names of any clerical or religious fellow- 
members, and of surrendering or destroying all books, writings 
and symbols of the sect. The duty of restitution, of destroying 
forbidden books, of restoring ecclesiastical property, or of sub- 
mitting to restrictions after a breach of enclosure, must be 
insisted on before the corresponding censures are removed and 
absolution given. 


IV: 


In reply to queries concerning these regulations, the Sacred 
Penitentiary has declared (a) that in and around Rome (in Urbe 
et suburbio) the confessor-pilgrims possess delegated jurisdiction 
to hear the confessions of other members of their pilgrimage, 
and to use the special faculties; (b) that on the journey they 
may hear the confessions of the pilgrims, but may not use the 
special faculties (A.A.S., XXV, pp. 65, 173). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The inner Life of the Catholic. By the Most Rev. Alban Goodier, 
S.J. (pp. xv., 173. Longmans. 5s.) 


This book is Archbishop Goodier’s response to a request from 
some non-Catholic friends. They knew something of our dogmas, 
a good deal of our history and of the salutary activity of the 
Church ; but they were not content with this exterior view; it 
did not let them understand Catholicism. They, therefore, 


desired ai description of) its inner spirit from one who had deeply 
absorbed it. 


It needed courage to undertake the work; for Englishmen, 
least of all people in the world, like to expose their inmost 
feelings, especially their religious feelings; ‘‘ my secret to 
myself ’’ is pre-eminently their motto. But the result is a 
triumph. By laying bare his own soul, the distinguished author 
has beautifully portrayed the spirit of the Church. He could 
not, of course, get entirely away from his personal outlook and 
emphasis when depicting, from his own experience, the life and 
power of Catholicism; nor was that effort at abstraction 
demanded. The description is bound to vary somewhat accord- 
ing to the character and temperament of the individual Catholic. 
But when all is said and done, every Catholic will recognize 
in this book his own ideal clearly and persuasively set forth. 


It is a full book, and its matter can be indicated only very 
inadequately. The Catholic spirit is founded first on belief in. 
a living, personal God, from Whom all things have come, to 
Whom and by Whom they live and energize. This God is all- 
loving, and He has made man for the loving purpose of union 
with Himself here and hereafter. In the fulfilment of that 
purpose man realizes himself and finds peace. The Catholic 
spirit is founded secondly on full faith in the Person and 
redemptive Mission of Jesus Christ ; He is the Priest and Victim, 
the infallible teacher of truth, the Way, the Truth and the Life, 
the Head of the Mystical Body of which the individual Catholic 
is a member. It is founded thirdly on the realization of the 
need of personal holiness, to be achieved by a life of love for- 
God and for men in and for God. 


There is nothing controversial in the book. It is conceived 
and executed in a spirit of delicate sympathy, at variance with 
no one. Archbishop Goodier hopes that by writing the positive 
truth, firmly but kindly, he will help to bring men closer 
together, ‘‘ ut cognoscamus et cognoscamur ”’ as the Holy Father 
once said to him. 


J. CARTMELL, 
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A Manual of Buddhism. By Mrs. Rhys Davis. (Sheldon Press, 
7s. 6d.) 


Mrs. Rhys Davis, the bearer of an honoured name, sets out 
to discover what was the original teaching of Gotama, freed 
from the excrescences which have grown upon it through the 
centuries. To this task the authoress brings prodigious learning, 
a keen sense of history, a mind acutely philosophical, and an 
honesty and sincerity of purpose worthy of truly great scholarship. 


Her conclusions, which she frankly admits may all be changed 
within the next ten years through increased Buddhistic study, 
are that Gotama had one only teaching for Everyman, not two 
doctrines, one for the initiated and one for the unlearned. His 
great contribution to religious thought, she maintains, was the 
idea of spiritual ‘‘ Becoming.’’ ‘‘ You are not just being, you 
are becoming. Your becoming is That growing within you.” 
Into a world where the idea of bridging the gulf between the 
Deity and man by the notion of Becoming was faltering, the 
Founder of what came to be known as Buddhism gave his 
message. The reactions to this teaching are then traced in 
the history of Buddhism. 


This work is meant for a select few, nevertheless it cannot 
be passed over by any student of Oriental Religions. The style 
is not easy to follow, so compressed are the sentences and so 
Kantian is the mental outlook of the writer, but the Manual 
will be well pondered by advanced students. 


J. O’Brimn, C.SS.R. 


Un Saint pour Chaque Jour du Mois Fevrier. (Maison de la 
Bonne Presse.) 


This is the second series of a set of monthly volumes of Saints’ 
Lives for each day of the month. Each life affords matter for 
public or private spiritual reading : a quick private reading will 
take about a quarter of an hour. This brevity is not obtained at 
the price of elimination of either human interest or edification. 
All essential information is given, details of sayings, letters, 
and other human documents are quoted, and the particular 
lesson: of the life is emphasized. The arrangement of paragraphs 
and captions is admirable. The present volume contains 226 
pages within stout paper covers, and is profusely illustrated. 
The cost of these most satisfying monthly parts is only five 
francs ; the whole series may be obtained by advance subscribers 

for 50 francs. It is amazingly good value. —T 





THE CHURCH AT HOME AND ABROAD 
I. ROME. 


By THE Rev. Ricwarp L. SmitH, Ph.D., M.A., 
Vice-Rector of the English College. 


At the moment Rome is doubly the capital of the world. ‘What 
may be called the ultimate and the proximate causes of world 
distress are being attacked within its walls. 


To begin with the ultimate, the things of the spirit. Everyone 
knows that Pope Pius XI has declared a Holy Year from the 
April of this year until the April of next in commemoration of 
the Passion and Death of our Saviour. The project came to 
his Holiness a few days before the Christmas allocution. It was 
extraordinarily vivid, almost as if he saw the words Anno 
Santo: he said four Masses on subsequent days for guidance 
and at the end was so convinced that this was God’s will that 
he promulgated the Jubilee without further delay. 


Some have questioned the fitness of this remedy, with its 
pilgrimage to Rome, as an antidote to current difficulties. They 
ask what sort of a cure for financial stress is it that demands the 
payment of big railway fares and hotel bills. This view of the 
world’s troubles is naively materialistic, as if all our woes were 
summed up in a poverty of purchasing power. The correct view 
is a truism, that had all men lived up to Christian principles 
there would have been no distress comparable to our present 
distress and, indeed, no economic crisis at all. Therefore, the 
Jubilee is to be judged primarily as a call to the Christian life : 
therein it is of one piece with all Papal pronouncements on the 
social order. 


Reformers, impatient of the suffering they see about them, are 
sometimes disappointed by the amount of general reference to 
virtues and by the lack of detailed remedies in such documents as 
the Rerum Novaruwm and the Quadragesimo Anno. Without 
admitting that this impression represents the encyclicals justly, 
one has to insist that no scheme, however brilliant, stands the 
least chance of restoring civilization unless it be informed by 
the spirit of Charity, Christian Charity, the theological virtue 
that alone puts things in proportion. And one feels tempted to 
go further and say that. almost any reasonable scheme would 
rebalance the world if men loved one another for God’s sake. 
It is, then, a most practical contribution to modern civilization 
that the Holy Father should call upon his flock to practise more 
perfectly for the next year those Christian exercises of prayer 
and self-sacrifice, without which, as our Lord has told us, we 
cannot cast out the worst type of devil—and, surely they are none 
other that plague the world to-day. For prayer we have the 
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Passion especially proposed as the subject of our meditation, 
and quite apart from the nineteenth centenary of Our Lord’s 
death, what more fitting mystery to contemplate in these 
troublous times? It is never difficult to find opportunities for 
self-sacrifice. Scraping together the money to come to Rome 
on pilgrimage will mean real self-sacrifice for many; for others 
it will not be so, and one can only hope we may be spared the 


disedification of pseudo-pilgrims exploiting all the luxuries of 
the best hotels. 


Lastly, there is the additional reason for coming to Rome 
this year that nowhere else may such magnificent relics of the 
Passion be venerated. The whole thing may be summarized 
in three extracts from the Pope’s Bull. ‘‘ Quidnam, dilecti 
filii, sanctius: quidnam saeculari celebratione dignius? Ex 
hisce enim mirandis rebus gestis divinisque muneribus, quibus 
terrena Iesu Christi vita concluditur, vita nobis emanat, quae 
vera vita est, ac novus universae hominum consortioni saeculorum 
nascitur ordo. ... Ad precandi studium, ad paenitendum pro 
admissis cuiusque nostris excitemur, nostrae non modo sempi- 
ternae saluti precibus piaculisque prospicientes, sed totius etiam 
humani generis, tot erroribus devii, tot simultatibus contention- 
ibusque discordis, tot aerumnis conflictati periculisque anxii. 
. . . Heic enim perinsignes venerari licet Dominicae Passionis 
reliquias, quas nemo unus poterit e christifidelibus suspicere, 


qui divina caritate non ferveat, et ad perfectiorem vitam excitari 
sese non sentiat.”’ 


It is consoling to be able to add that the faithful are supporting 
the Holy Father’s appeal magnificently. One would have thought 
that few to-day could afford the expénse of so long a journey, 
especially when for many this must be in the face of an adverse 
exchange. Yet the hotels are crowded as I write and the 
Comitato Centrale per Vv Anno Santo reports that May with its 
Beatifications promises to be equally busy. 


If Christian charity be necessary in the economic and social 
ordering of things, it is no less so in the political relations 
of one country with another. Without it the League of Nations 
is making a poor show. The many statesmen and the greater 
number of politicians who foregather at Geneva have little in 
common beyond the tables they sit at and, possibly, the meals 
they consume. Any Jus Gentiwm that is going to meet with 
general acceptance must be based on a common culture; it must 
be able to take much for granted if it can settle the rest. 
Modern ease of communication has brought the different capitals 
nearer to each other in a material sense; it has not decreased 
their hostilities, and unfortunately these mutual suspicions—to 
call them nothing harder—have lasted long enough to become 
historical. The distrust between Italy and France, for instance, 
has degenerated into a commonplace of the international 


situation: we grow used to it, and yet it may cause war at 
any moment. 
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People in England find it hard to believe that the Continent 
will be so mad as to go to war again. If they lived out here 
they would find it harder to preserve their optimism. 


Italy’s dislike of France dates back at least to her betrayal 
by Napoleon III after the battle of Solferino. She does not 
forget that the hereditary lands of her reigning House were 
the price she paid for that betrayal and it is to Paris that she 
ascribes her failure to secure all she felt entitled to after the 
War. Venice once lorded it over more of the Dalmatian coast 
than is Italian to-day, and—rightly or wrongly—Clemenceau 
and his advisers are held to be the villains in the piece. This 
feeling of dislike for France and for all things French is 
universal among Italians. One meets it not only among the 
civil servants of Rome or among the trading classes of the big 
towns; it is not even confined to the teeming masses who live 
near the frontiers, but one hears the same voice everywhere, 
whether it be in the isolated villages of the Abruzzi or from 
lonely shepherds down in Calabria. Italy’s resurrection under 
Fascism has only brought it to the fore. Her growth in national 
consciousness, and therefore in national pride, is inducing a 
new temper that ill brooks any settled policy of obstruction by 
an outsider. The spirit of the Piave—non passa lo straniero—is 
capable of other interpretations besides the territorial. And 
Italians are well aware of French anxiety over the rise of a 
rival Mediterranean power. Not that it has been disguised in 
any way; it is the rock on which the good ship of naval 
disarmament has already foundered. 


For proof of French nervousness and distrust the newspapers 
over here point to recent alliances. France, they say, is the 
only country which has formed alliances since the War. Her 
historic friendship with Poland is easily explained by her 
German antipathy. But, they ask, against whom is her 
encouragement of the Little Entente directed if not against 
Italy? Rumania, Iugo Slavia and Czecko Slovakia are held 
to be coveting Austria and Hungary, and France to be ready 
to leave them a free hand there, if they will keep Italy occupied 
to the East by attacking her possessions across the Adriatic. 
I repeat, all this sort of thing sounds fantastic to the distant 
Englishman. Yet, since the experience of 1914, we cannot deny 
the Balkans the ability to plunge all Europe into war. 


And it would be another European war. Germany could 
hardly allow Vienna and Budapest to be torn thus roughly 
from their Teutonic past. Besides, it would be her own oppor- 
tunity to fish in troubled waters, absorb the Polish corridor 
and link up again with her East Prussian provinces. And with 
Poland in the maelstrom, who dare define the boundaries of 
Armageddon? 


So the meeting between the Duce and Mr. Macdonald is of 
the first importance, holding out some hope to those who were 
tempted to despair, when they saw the bad old theory of the 
Balance of Power creeping back across the face of the Continent. 
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Italy has always protested her peaceful intentions, but it is 
only now that she seems to have convinced most of the world 
of her sincerity. This seems strange to Italians, who point 
out that their energies are so absorbed in making up the leeway 
of the past fifty years that war would come as a. disastrous 
interruption, not only for the space of actual hostilities, but for 
as long a period afterwards as would be mortgaged to pay off 
the cost of war. Sceptics, who dub all dictatorships bellicose 
since they can only live by providing sensations, should at 
least class such masterpieces as the Via del Impero among the 
sensations. The draining of the Pontine marshes, the repopu- 
lation of the Campagna, these are triumphs as great as Marengo 
or Austerlitz, and vastly more useful. The pace of Italy’s 
present progress is an expensive affair and it is not confined 
to the thews of agriculture or commerce. Her history is unique 
in that, although so old a people, she is also so new a nation. 
Her traditional culture has to be rebuilt, developed and adapted 
to modern conditions. The Elizabethan era is a possible parallel 
in English history ; but the tempo demanded by conditions to-day 


is incomparably faster, and the rhythm proportionately more 
complicated. 


Critics admit this evidence but deny its conclusion. In their 
opinion Fascism’s present peacefulness is only a case of reculer 
pour mieux sauter; they quote governmental speeches to show 
that the breathing space is being utilized to make Italy a 
militarist State, and argue that, once that is accomplished, we 
may expect war for wide Empire, war of downright conquest 
and a recolouring of the map. To this Fascism makes 
at least two answers. It protests that the victories it seeks 
are cultural, that it looks forward to the day when Rome shall 
again lead the world in thought, art, science and administration : 
that there is no necessary connection between such leadership 
and military aggressiveness is shown by the Florence of the 
Renaissance. This is the sense in which they wish their 
Imperialism to be understood, the restoration of the Pav 
Romana, the reign of law, order and—their favourite word— 
discipline over the world, or at least over historic Europe. 
Their seemingly militaristic organization of the nation is the 
only practicable way of restoring its morale, shattered by the 
negation of government since the Risorgimento and by centuries 
of an inferiority complex when Italy lay a helpless prey before 
any strong invader. To this defence I will only add one comment 
for English readers: that patriotism in Latin countries always 
sounds aggressive in our ears because we are a tongue-tied people, 
not given to finding ready expression for our sentiments, let 
alone for our deeper convictions. 


And if the critics of Fascism still refuse to be convinced, 
pointing to Italy’s expenditure on armament, whether on land, 
on sea, or in the air, Italians shrug their shoulders and 
ask if the criticism comes well from their interlocutors. Their 
country has never before occupied its rightful place in the 
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comity of nations, and what justice is there in the complaint 
of middle age that youth is growing up and waxing strong? 
They owe the means of asserting themselves to their self-respect, 
and if these means imply aggressive militarism, why do not the 
older Powers of the world, who have enjoyed its good things 
in their pride for so long, remove the beam in their own eyes 
before they remark the mote in their neighbours? The status quo 
shall never be disturbed by Fascism so long as it represents 


justice ; when it ceases to do that, only selfishness can demand 
its retention. 


That is the state of the argument at present, as shortly as 
I can summarize it. Meanwhile Mussolini has suggested that 
one of the causes of mistrust in the world is the superstition 
that Versailles is an irrefragable settlement. That treaty 
departed from tradition by incorporating the machinery for its 
own revision, when it should cease to represent facts, and the 
Italian statesman holds that the time has come for putting the 
machinery into action. This opens up a new vista, the settlement 
of boundaries by peaceful discussion instead of by the clumsy 
arbitrament of war. It is also consistent with Fascist recon- 
ciliation of intense internal progress and friendly relations 
with other countries. Treaties cannot endure for ever. It is 
Mussolini’s merit to have suggested altering them like gentlemen. 
The immediate reaction of France and the Little Entente to this 
realism is taken to bear out Italy’s contention that they are 
tha real disturbers of peace. 


However, this may be so (and the French Ambassador to 
the Quirinal is working to bring his country in line with the 
scheme), everyone of goodwill must wish success to a belated 
attempt to face facts. As the Holy Father said to Sir Robert 
Clive, when he presented his credentials as British Minister 
to the Vatican, England is to be congratulated on her share 
in the pursuit of peace—‘‘ dicchiara di vedere con molto piacere 
che l’Inghilterra, specialmente in questi giorni, lavora con buona 
volonté per apportare il suo concorso ad una si grande 
necessita ’’—and in those congratulations Fascist Italy deserves 
her share. 


Il. CENTRAL EUROPE AND THE VATICAN. 
By C. F. MELVILLE. 


Developments in Germany are taking place with an unpre- 
cedented rapidity. The Hitlerist régime appears to have 
consolidated itself. Those who predicted that the Nazis would 
be controlled by their Nationalist allies have been proved poor 
prophets, for the reverse is obviously the case. Perhaps the 
most astounding feature of the situation is the swiftness and 
completeness with which the Nazis régime has succeeded in: 
imposing a centralized administration upon the Reich, bringing 
to heel the South German States in a way which even Bismarck 
had not dared to do. 
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These things are definite enough. Yet in many other ways 
the German situation is still in a state of flux. This is the 
case particularly in regard to the position of the Catholics. 
A few weeks ago the ex-Chancellor and Catholic leader, Dr. 
Bruening, was reported to be sleeping at different friends’ 
houses each night in order to avoid molestation and violence 
from the Nazis storm-troopers. Since then, however, things 
would seem to have eased up slightly. 


At all events the Catholic Bishops have recently withdrawn 
their ban on Catholics being associated with the Hitlerist party, 
on the grounds that they are now satisfied that the Nazis régime 
will not introduce legislation prejudicial to Catholic faith and 
morals. In the meantime the centre of interest shifts to Rome, 
where, at the time of writing, Herr von Papen, the German 
Vice-Chancellor, is in touch with the Vatican. Herr von Papen 
has been received by His Holiness the Pope, and by Cardinal 
Pacelli, the Papal Secretary of State. 


Indeed, as I write these lines, there has been a veritable 
gathering of Central European statesmen in Rome. including, 
besides Herr von Papen, Herr Dollifuss, the Austrian Chancellor, 
and a member of the Hungarian Government. So far there has 
not been any official report of what has passed between the 
Vatican and Herr von Papen. But in well informed circles it 
is being said that the German Vice-Chancellor, who is himself 
a Catholic, and holds a Vatican Court position, is working for 
a rapprochement between the Holy See and the present German 
régime. 

It may readily be understood that the Holy Father disapproves 
of the violence which has characterized so many of the Nazis 
methods and also that he deprecates the excessive Nationalism 
animating the present rulers of Germany. Doubtless he also 
shares the apprehensions of the leaders of the German Catholic 
Centrum, men like Father Kaas, and Dr. Bruening, as to the 
future of their party, and also as to the dragooning of the Catholic 
South German States by Protestant Berlin. On the other hand 
Herr von Papen and his friends—and doubtless even Herr Hitler 
too—are not anxious to antagonize the Vatican. On the contrary 
they are believed to be concerned to have the goodwill of the 
Holy See and the co-operation—or at least the benevolent 
neutrality—of the Catholic political element in Germany. This 
being the case it is not regarded as impossible that some kind 
of understanding between the régime and the Church—perhaps 
even if only of a platonic nature—might perhaps be arrived at. 


. Should this prove to be the case—and it is as yet too early to 
make any definite predictions one way or the other—it may be 
safely assumed that the Church will insist upon certain conditions 
and safeguards as far as Catholic interests per se are concerned 
in Germany. Likewise there can be no doubt that already the 
Holy Father has given counsels of moderation to Herr von Papen 
in regard to the excessive nationalism and the violence of method 
which so far have characterized the actions of that gentleman’s 
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Nazis allies. In this connection it is apposite to point out that 
the violence in question has been mainly due to the activities 
of Captain Géring, who is believed to be far more of an extremist 
than Herr Hitler himself, and a consequent embarrassment to 
Herr von Papen. That Captain Géring went to Rome with Herr 
von Papen is probably a good thing. The object of his visit 
was to see Signor Mussolini, but, of course, Herr von Papen 
will have been able to convey to him the feeling of the Pope 
on the situation. Also, it is not improbable that the Duce himself, 
whose own dispute with the Vatican was amicably and equitably 
composed, has been able to give good counsel to Captain Géring. 

I think it may be said accurately that the Church is aiming 
at the protection and furtherance of Catholic interests in Germany 
within the framework of the existing régime. In this the very 
able statesmanship of men like Dr. Bruening and Father Kaas 
will be a great asset. Furthermore, the present Cardinal 
Secretary of State at the Vatican, Cardinal Pacelli, was for 
many years Papal Nuncio at Berlin, and he has great under- 
standing of German affairs. The rest—in plain English—is up 
to Herr Hitler and his friends. If they will drop the excesses 
of their methods, and drop also those ideas of a sociological 
nature which conflict with Catholic conceptions of the family 
and the State, there should be room for some kind of agreement. 
From the Catholic point of view it would probably be better 
for the Catholic political elements in Germany to make their 
contribution to the present State organism than to become 
political outsiders without influence on the situation. With all 
the due reservations, which comment on such a situation clearly 
calls for, I think it may be said that the conversations at Rome 
have been something on these lines. Should there be a hitch, 
and things come to nothing, it will not be because reasonableness 
has been lacking on the Vatican side. Herr Hitler and his 
friends now have a chance to show whether they too possess 
reasonableness and statemanship and the longer view. It remains 
to be seen whether they will rise to the occasion which offers. 


I am confining myself here to general indications. The matter 
is a very delicate one, and it behoves a diplomatic commentator 
to refrain from too definite statements while the actual 
negotiations are in progress. 


The fact that Herr Dollfuss, the Austrian Chancellor, also 


went to Rome, principally to see the Pope and Signor Mussolini, 
is likewise of considerable importance 


The situation in Austria is, of course, different in many ways 
from that obtaining in Germany. A victory of the Nazis in 
Austria would mean the end of the Christian Social (Catholic) 
Party and the introduction of anti-clericalism into the country. 

On the ecclesiastical side the visit to Rome of Herr Dollfuss 
has resulted in the inception of the negotiations—which I pre- 
dicted in an earlier issue of the CLERGY Review—for a Concordat 
between the Vatican and the Austrian Republic. 
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The DuBLIN Review for April is not an outstanding number, 
There are several articles of some interest but none, I think, in the 
first rank. Mr. Montgomery Belgion was well advised to translate 
M. Daniel-Rops’ useful survey of ‘“ The Young Catholics of 
France.’’ Perhaps the most interesting remarks concern the field 
of economics. M. Daniel-Rops does not agree with M., Maritain’s 
dictum: ‘‘ Capitalism and Christianity were never associated.” 
He comments: “ He is right philosophically, but historically, 
politically speaking, I must contradict him. In particular, from 
the moment when the Bourbons came back, in 1815, until quite 
lately, French Catholicism was incessantly identified with the 
policy of maintaining the existing social order.’’ Now there 
is a real unanimity among Catholics in France in opposition to 
the Capitalist system, ‘‘ a system which has visibly failed in 
what was claimed for it, the bringing of material prosperity to 
the world ”’ (pp. 175-6). In ‘‘ Philosophia perennis ’”’ Mr. E. I. 
Watkin gives us a detailed review and commentary on the work 
of the same title, recently (1930) published at Ratisbon under 
the editorship of Fritz Joachim von Rintelen. Mr. Tancred 
Borenius writes entertainingly on ‘‘ The Vendée Rising of 1832,” 
and Fr. Martindale celebrates ‘‘ the Paulist Anniversary ”’ with 
an attractive article on the founder of the Paulists, Fr. Isaac 
Hecker, C.S.P. (1819-1888). Fr. Joseph Leonard’s treatment of 
“St. Vincent de Paul and Christian Education ”’ proves that 
in this matter, as in many others, St. Vincent was in advance 
of his age. Apropos of corporal punishment, he was wholly 
opposed to the brutal canings that. were common in his time, 
but, on the other hand, he was no sentimentalist and realized 
that for serious offences, thrashing often supplies the only 
adequate sanction. 

The Montu for April contains a welcome survey by Mgr. James 
Dey, the Rector of Oscott, on ‘‘ The Catholic Land Movement: 
Policy and Progress,’’ which is in part a reply to the Editor’s 
criticisms in the March number. Mgr. Dey counters the usual 
objection ‘‘ Can the Catholic land movement be made to pay?” 
by another question: ‘‘ Should Catholics expect it to pay? Is 
it necessary, before Catholics can be invited to support a 
Catholic charitable work, that it should be proved to be what 
is known as a ‘sound financial investment ’?’’? Given that 
unemployment on a large scale is likely to continue indefinitely, 
it cannot be a matter of indifference to English Catholics that 
thousands of their brethren ‘‘ are doomed by inexorable economic 
conditions to remain without work ” (p. 302). This notice only 
summarizes a small part of a vigorous and outspoken paper. 
In “‘ The Catechism Problem” Fr. Luke Bellanti, 8.J., takes 
a mediating position between those who would seek to revise 
the Catechism out of all knowledge and those whose slogan 
is ‘‘ Hands off the Catechism!’’ ‘It is then the substance of 
our contention that the Catechism as representing the basic 
formulae of our ‘ lex credendi’ has not been revised to express 
the ‘lex orandi’ of our Eucharistic and liturgical movements.” 
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In a later article Fr. Bellanti hopes to make “a detailed 
criticism of our unrevised Catechism’ (p. 323). In ‘* The 
Scandal of War” the Editor emphasizes the truth often over- 
looked amid much talk about Pacts, Disarmament, and Inter- 
national Arbitration, that: ‘‘ Unless and until the nations 
succeed in eliminating the element of private gain from munition- 
making, war will go on.’’ In his fifth article on ‘‘ The Healing 
Hand,”’ Fr. Thurston gives some account of the cures attributed 
to Pfarrer Johann Joseph Gassner (1727-1779), parish priest of 
Klésterle in the diocese of Coire, and vindicates the priest in 
regard of the charges of fraud and imposture that have often 
been made against him. 

The American ECCLESIASTICAL Review for April is not a 
distinguished number, though it contains two good articles—one 
by the Rev. Franklyn J. Kennedy entitled ‘‘ Sub Sigillo ”’ with 
the sub-title ‘‘ I accuse myself ’’—a clear account of the duties 
of the clergy in respect of social studies in the form of a self- 
imposed manifestation of conscience; the other a serviceable 
procés-verbal of the issues between ‘‘ The Catholic Church and 
Hitlerism ’’ by the Rev. John B. Mason, Ph.D. Unfortunately 
the latter is not quite up to date, but the documentation should 
make it of value for all but the most recent stages of the 
controversy. 

In the Downsmpe Review for April, Dom David Knowles 
begins a series of articles on ‘‘ Contemplative Prayer in St. 
Teresa,’’ which ought certainly to be reprinted in book form. 
Mr. Thomas J. Hardy, a non-Catholic, writes on ‘‘ The Tractarian 
‘Blind Spot’ ’”’ and has some excellent things to say regarding 
the Tractarians’ failure to recognize that ‘‘ the Erastianism and 
Liberalism against which they reacted were precisely the elements 
to which the Church of England, as a communion separate 
from the Roman obedience, owed its existence ’’; their limited 
historical knowledge, since for them and many others, ‘‘ The 
Middle Ages still awaited the aufklirung effected by Ker and 
Maitland, Pater, Creichton (sic) and Gasquet ’’; finally, the 
relative failure of the Movement since: ‘‘ After a century of 
effort, Erastianism and Liberalism are still triumphant ”’ (see 
pp. 239, 244 and 250). Dom Christopher Butler begins a valuable 
set of studies ‘‘ apologetic in intention, not merely exegetical ”’ 
on the “‘ Teaching and Claim of Christ.’’ In ‘“‘ The Realization 
of Human Nature ’’ Dom Mark Pontifex continues his series 
of articles on general ethics with a discussion of the problem : 
“ Whether perfect satisfaction of the right human desires, i.e., 
perfect happiness, is conceivable.”’ 

BiacKFriars for April has a discussion by Mr. Thomas Foster 
of “A Catholic Housing Problem,’’ in which a number of 
practical suggestions for the formation of a Catholic Housing 
Association are made; an article by Fr. Silvester Humphries, 
0.P., on “ The Pseudo-Science of Economics ”’ ; and Mr. C. G. X. 
Henriques writes on ‘‘ English Law and the Seal of Confession,’’ 
concluding that the case-law on the subject does not by any 
means prove beyond question the non-existence of the privilege 
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and that: ‘‘ From the extra-judicial statements of the Judges, 
it seems that they strongly discountenance the practice of com- 
pelling clergymen of any denomination to disclose what was told 
them in confidence” (p. 271). Fr. Robert Bracey writes with 
his usual competence in matters Johnsonian on ‘“‘ To Paris with 
Dr. Johnson,’? a notice of the recently published ‘ French 
Journals of Mrs. Thrale and Dr. Johnson.” 

GREGORIANUM for January-March is, as usual, largely occupied 
with reviews, bulletins and Chronica (the last, in this case, 
being an account of the third International congress of Christian 
archeology at Ravenna). There are three articles. Pére E. 
Hocedez writes on the life and works of Pierre d’Auvergne; 
P. F. Ogara in a Latin article on ‘“ De Ascensionis Christi 
spectatoribus ’’ devotes rather too many pages to proving that 
not only the Apostles but the holy women were present at the 
moment of the Ascension ; and Fr. George Schurhammer writes 
in English on “‘ Three letters of Mar Jacob, Bishop of Malabar, 
1503-1550.’ 

In RECHERCHES DE SCIENCE RELIGIEUSE, Pére Adhémar d’Alés 
concludes his articles on ‘ Priscillian ’’; Pére F. de Lanversin 
writes on ‘‘ La Présence Eucharistique,’’ an article of which 
the following quotation may serve as a specimen: ‘‘ Il parait 
donc absolument requis, pour qu’il y ait changement de la 
substance du pain and pour que les paroles consécratrices 
opérent ce changement, que le Corps du Christ assume par 
rapport aux espéces la fonction substantielle active du pain, 
sans recevoir d’elles ni qualification ni perfectionnement, sans 
aucunement devenir leur sujet’ (p. 193). Attention may be 
called to Pére Calés’ full review of. Pére Rigaux’s recent book 
on the Antichrist and to Pére Huby’s survey of recent 
commentaries and lives of Christ. 

VERBUM DOMINI, a review which is always practical and 
well-adapted to the needs of the parochial clergy, in its April 
number contains an excellent homiletic commentary on the 
Easter epistle by P. Florentinus Ogara; a clear statement by 
P. Johannes Schaumberger, C.SS.R., of the help given by 
astronomy towards the determination of the year of Christ's 
death, in which the author indicates his preference for either 
A.D. 30 or 33; a discussion, apropos of the Last Supper, of 
Luke xxii. 19b-20, by P. Franciscus Porporato; and a dis- 
quisition on the site of Golgotha under the title: ‘‘ Extra portam 
passus est’? by P. Aloysius Pujol, C.M.F. In the last-named 
article one is glad to note that the author insists, with the 
great authority of Vincent and Lagrange to support him, on 

_ the authenticity of the traditional site of Calvary. In Vinc>nt’s 
words (Jerusalem, t. II, p. 89): “. .. cette authenticité du 
Calvaire et du Saint-Sépulchre est revétue des meilleures 
garanties de certitude & espérer en un tel sujet. De cette 
securité archéologique, je le reconnais avec empressement, est 
résultée une émotion plus profonde & chaque retour devant ce 
rocher ot fut dressée la Croix, devant cette tombe vide d’od 

Jésus s’est elancé vainqueur de la mort.’’ J. M. T. B. 




































































































































































CORRESPONDENCE 


The Key. Charles J. Gallagher, S.J., of Brooklyn, New York, 
writes with reference to Fr. Pinkman’s article on ‘“ Retreats 
for the Clergy ”’ :— 

“Rev. F. J. Pinkman’s article demonstrates at most the 
following :— 

** (A) That he has been singularly unfortunate in his retreat 
Directors. 

‘*(B) That arguing so largely from one’s personal experience 
to a general condition is a rather faulty and fallacious method, 
so logicians tell us. 

“(C) That Fr. Faber’s comment on ‘St. Ignatius’s way’ 
may very easily be designated, by Americans at least, as a wise- 
crack and is in fact in very bad taste following upon an excerpt 
from the Encyclical of His Holiness in which the saint is 
extolled. The statement in this place and in this connection 
can, I think, be considered as rash. 

“(D) That the quotation from the Allocution of Cardinal 
Bourne at the Westminster Synod of 1925 is not ad rem. His 
Eminence is obviously warning against excess of insistence on 
a good thing on the part of ‘certain writers and preachers,’ 
and is treating of the element of time, a mere accident as regards 
the substance of prayer. 

“ (E) That Fr. Pinkman makes no effort whatever to distinguish 
between Vocal and Mental Prayer. One wishes that this had 
been made clear at the outset of the article. 

“ (F) That argument is made for a place for the Liturgy for 
which it was never intended, if we are to accept any of the 
definitions of the word. Fr. Pinkman may have had in mind 
St. Ignatius’s Second Method of Prayer mainly for those for 
whom sustained Mental effort is impossible, but the Clergy would 
rightly resent an entire retreat by this method. 

“(G) That in stating that. many of the Secular Clergy are 
better qualified than the Regulars to conduct retreats, is an 
attempt to raise an ugly and useless question. The Ordinary 
of the Diocese is at liberty to invite whom he will. Thus far 
the Bishops seems to have favoured the Regular Clergy. 

*“ And now may I add that by no stretch of definitions can 
a retreat be regarded as a time for study of any kind, not even 
of the Breviary, nor can the Director be held responsible for 
blunders in Seminaries. However we may define a Retreat it 
most emphatically is not a supplement to Seminary courses. 
With these observations, one may justly ask, I think, of ‘ Retreats 
for the Clergy ’ and its author, cui bono? 

Fr. Pinkman answers :— 


“(A and B) I can assure Fr. Gallagher that I am only one 
of the ‘ Common of Many Martyrs,’ and that my article collects 
and embodies the experiences of many of the Clergy in various 
parts of England and Ireland. Indeed, several priests with 
whom I am not personally acquainted have written to thank 
me for expressing their views so accurately. 

“(C) Fr. Faber’s saying in the context of my article cannot 
seriously be considered ‘ rash ’; neither is it, I claim competence 
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to say, in bad taste. It is implicit in the Encyclical on which ~ 
it follows; indeed, any other view would not be in accordance 

with the Catholic spirit and the practice of the Church. It 

forms the last sentence of an hour’s sympathetic, indeed fervent, 
exposition of the Saint’s spirituality on which it imposes the ~ 
necessary limitation. Simply as a ‘ wise-crack’ it would be © 
bathos and vulgarity. 4 

‘* (D) Those who have experience of the meditation commo 
advocated at Retreats will, I think, agree with me that the 
quotations from the Cardinal’s Allocution are very much to the 
point. They are cited for the benefit of those who give Retreats 
and of those. who make them, and as a part explanation of t 
abandonment by many of any attempt at meditation. Hig 
Eminence evidently thought it essential to dwell on ‘ the element 
of time, a mere accident, etc.’, and to warn us of the consequences | 
of ‘ sustained mental effort ’ (see F). 

‘* (E) I made no distinction between vocal and mental prayer 
Why should I?—if for no other reason than Abbé Bremond’ 
‘Comme si toute priére sauf celle du perroquet n’était pas” 
mentale.’ 4 

“(F) ‘That argument, etc.’ is rather obscure. I am more | 
concerned with facts than definitions. Apparently Fr. Gallagher | 
fails to see in the Liturgy (the Mass and Office) the official lead — 
of the Church in the matter of prayer. He seems to think that @ 
real personal religion is something quite other than what the 
Liturgy supplies—‘ sustained mental effort,’ or something else. © 
Does he think, I wonder, that the Office and Mass cannot be the © 
subject of mental prayer? I was not thinking of St. Ignatius’s 
Second Method. . 

‘““(G) Fr. Gallagher must not be touchy; neither should he ~ 
‘raise an ugly and useless’ suspicion. Let us be men. Without” 
innuendo or naughtiness of any kind I stated what I believe 
to be a fact deserving attention: that many of the Secular 
Clergy, in view of their parochial experience and knowledge of @ 
our mode of life, are in some respects better qualified than @ 
Regulars to give our Retreats. I am confident that most Regulars — 
agree with this. 

‘‘ T have nowhere stated that a Retreat is a time for the study 
of the Office. My point is that even Directors of Retreats need 
a ‘Sanatio in radice’; I, therefore, suggested that they also 
study the Office, show their appreciation, inspire love of it as 
the Church’s great prayer and implement for the sanctification — 
of her Clergy. : 

‘‘¢ Cui bono’ asks Fr. Gallagher. He must surely be using 

. this phrase in its incorrect sense, otherwise it would be m 
bad taste here. To that sense I answer: watch the cattle gra 
in the fields; they eat just what suits them. They neither 
nor snort at nor trample upon, but quietly pass by what they 
do not want or care for. Others come and greatly relish evel 
the thistles. Qui potest capere capiat.”’ 


[Permissu Superiorum.] 








